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Adelaide House, London Bridge, from a window of the 
Hay’s Wharf Building. 


MEETINGS 


Fray, March 4. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Western Counties 
Branch). Mr. W. T. Creswell on ‘‘ The a of 
Structural Engi as Specialists.” At Bristol. 7.30 c 

West Yorkshire Society of Architects. Mr. Joseph Em- 
berton on “‘ Rational Architecture.” At Leeds. 7 p.m. 

In rated Institute of British Decorators. Mr. O. P. 
Bernat on “ New Decorative Accessories.”’ At the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel-street, 
W.C.1. 8 p.m, 

Institution of Oivil Engineers. Mr. M. Harbottle on 
“‘ Bridge Reconstruction Problems.” At Glasgow. 7.30 p.m. 


Sarurpay, March 5. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society. Visit to St. Andrew, 
Well-street, and All Saints, Margaret-street, conducted by 
Mr. W. W. Begley. 2.30 p.m. 

Monpay, March 7. : 

R Institute of British Architects. Presentation of the 

Royal Gold Medal to Dr. H. P. <e % 9 p.m. : 
hartered Surveyors’ Institution. r. R. Fitzmaurice on 
“ Causes, Consequence and Cure of Damp in Buildings. 


8 p.m 
Tourspay, March 8. 


Royal Institute. Discussion on “ Engineering 
Aspects of the Control of Rivers.” 6 p.m. 


Turspay-THurspay, March 8-24. 
Architectural Association. An Exhibition of Buildings de- 
signed and carried out by Students and Staff who have been 
connected with the A.A. School of Architecture since the 
War. Opening by the Hon. Anthony Asquith, Tuesday, 
March 8. 3 p.m. 
Wepnespay, March 9. : 
L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. | Sir Banister 
Fletcher on “ English Renaissance, 1500-1900.”" 6 p.m. 


Manchester Society of Architects, Mr. A. B. Knapp- 
Fisher on ‘‘ Architecture and the other Arts.” 6.30 p.m. 
Electric Lamp Manufaétturers’ Association. Lecture on 
— Lighting and its Design.” At 15, Savoy-street, 
Institution of Structural Engineers (Lancashire and 
Cheshire Branch). Professor J. Husband on ‘“' Recent 
American Large-span Bridges.’’ At Manchester. 6.45 p.m. 
Liverpool Architectural Society. Mr. Basil Ionides on 
“Colour.”” 6 p.m. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. Mr. N. E. 
Box on “‘ Transport Problems.” At the Engineers’ Club, 
Manchester, 6.45 p.m. 


Tuunspay, March 10. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers. Mr. J. Bruce on 
“Modern Boiler Plant.”” 5.30 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries. Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler on “ Veru- 
lamium Excavations.” 8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Welding Engineers. Mr. J. H. Paterson on 
High-speed Arc Welding.”” At the Institution of Mechani- 
cal Storey’s-gate, 8.W.1. 

Institution of Structural Engineers. Mr. J. Stuart Lewis 
on Tolerances and Clearances in Structural Steelwork.”’ 


6.20 p.m. 
Architectucal Association. The 84th Annual Reception. 


By the President. 8 p.m. ; 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. South 


Midland District Meeting. At Luton. 11 a.m. 
Fray, March 11. 
Town Planning Institute. Mr. W. A. Cadbury on “Old 


Maps.” 6 p.m. 
20.0. School of Building. Exhibition of Work and Dis- 


tribution of Prizes by Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.I.B.A. At 
Brixton. 7 p.m. 
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Detail of Flagpole Base in Forecourt 


Masses. Grayson anp Barnisn, FF.R.I.B.A., 


Birkdale Central School, Southport : 
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THE BUILDER. 


SOUND, THE THEATRE, AND OTHER MATTERS 


GOOD many people appear to have taken things 
recently written by Mr. St. John Ervine, in a 


Sunday contemporary, a little seriously. Quite 

a sheaf of letters have been written in protest, and a 
good many of them have overlooked the element of artistic 
exaggeration, which is perhaps typical of this very able and 
charming writer. We, ourselves, made our comment 
some time ago to supply information which we believed 
Mr. Ervine lacked as to the equipment available for the 
competent architect in theatre planning. Mr. Ervine seems 
to have taken a note from his critics, by taking this also 
without salt, for he devoted several paragraphs, including 
lengthy quotations, to our article, which his had called 
forth. 


It is not our purpose to make any defence of incompe- 
tence, whether in architect, builder or law-maker, for 
obviously the theatre which, designed for the presentation 
of plays, is proved by experience to be defective for its pur- 
pose, indicates failure on the part of those responsible. We 
do not suggest that the architect may hide behind the 
specialist quality of acoustic design. The same applies to a 
number of highly technical and specialist branches of building 
equipment, such as centrai heating, mechanical ventilation, 
electric light and power, and a score of other things. An 
architect would not imagine his responsibility was not 
involved if the building he directed remained stone cold, 
stuffy, unlit, and dead to electric power just because these 
are the work of specialists. Neither will he imagine that 
he can sit back unconcerned if a theatre he has designed 
fails in its principal purpose. 

We take some pains to make this clear, because, though 
those who are not constant readers of The Builder may 
not be aware of the fact, it is our persistent policy to 
urge the maximum efficiency from the profession as the 
price of support. We deait with Mr. Ervine’s point mainly 
because it seemed based upon unsubstantial ground. Be- 
cause he has visited a theatre where he could not hear 
distinctly, he should not claim that experience as grounds 
for an attack, however pleasantly, upon the competence of 
the profession at large. If this were indeed fair argument, 
we should be equally justified in claiming that the perfection 
of view and sound which Mr. Ervine himself experienced 
at the Saville Theatre proved the efficiency of the profession 
at large. The fact is, of course, that whereas the first 
case proves that one designer failed in his aim, the second 
shows merely that those at the Saville succeeded in theirs. 
But the second example is the more valuable of the two, 
because it shows clearly what the modern architect, under 
adequate technical advice, can do in the way of making a 
theatre a perfect instrument for its purpose. 


Professor Budden took part in the discussion and 
referred to acoustics as having arrived at the stage of an 
exact science. Mr. Ervine has accordingly seized upon 
the term to ask why, if this is so, it is not always exactly 
applied? The answer to such a question depends upon 
one’s definition of an “ exact science.” As we understand 
the term, it denotes a complete knowledge of facts about a 
certain subject. It does not necessarily imply the power of 
perfect performance, upon which a number of more or less 
uncontrollable contingencies may play. The design of the 
internal-combustion engine has become an exact science. 
Given fixed conditions, the engineer can tell exactly what 
speed or revolution a machine will offer, and exactly how 
many foot-pounds of energy will be required to stop it at 
a given rate of revolution. He can tell exactly how many gal- 
lons of fuel will be consumed-in a given time. That is exact 
knowledge of facts; and equipped with that knowledge 
it would seem that it should be possible to put a motor car 
on the road with the certain knowledge that it will never 
break down until worn out. And, given fair usage, this is 


nearly satisfied ; and would be satisfied but for countless 
contingencies, several or all of which, bringing influence to 
bear, may stop the working of a brand new engine. 

There are similar elements at work when it comes to 
the question of performance based on the knowledge of 
the exact science of acoustics. Given fixed conditions, the 
technician can say with certainty what sound is going to do. 
It can be directed, hmited, and collected in the laboratory 
with perfect certainty; but only one type of sound will 
behave exactly in the same manner under fixed conditions. 
In practice it must be realised that music and the speaking 
voice behave in different ways ; that the shrill voice differs 
from the bass ; that the absorption of sound in a packed 
house differs from that in an empty house, or one half 
full ; that differences in temperature affect the behaviour 
of sound ; that one syllable in perfect tone may kill the 
next which follows too quickly. 

Many of these contingencies can be controlled or provided 
against. The combination of some others can be reasonably 
satisfied by striking a fair average of performance ; but it 
is obvious that certainty of performance is not the simple 
matter which it may seem, and is not satisfied by simply 
pressing a button labelled “ exact science.” 

In our last comment we referred to various advances 
made in building construction; notably in our simple 
methods of rendering a house dry from below, above and 
around. In reply, Mr. Ervine referred to houses he had 
visited which did not satisfy these difficult requirements ; 
and put that forward as proof that architects do not know 
their job. This, also, is twisting the lion’s tail too hard, 
for the isolated failure proves nothing but the individual 
case. On the contrary, it is no doubt the high efficiency 
of the average building that has thrown these exceptions 
into high relief. If it were the average condition of a modern 
house to be damp and leaky, Mr. Ervine himself might have 
overlooked this particular instance, whereas the typical 
skill of the average architect and builder of to-day has 
doubtless spoiled him. 

We do not apologise for calling attention to the extra- 
ordinarily complicated and technical considerations which 
affect the task of building ; nor for claiming a large measure 
of credit to those who so generally succeed and so seldom 
fail. Structural mechanics itself is a most difficult science. 
Yet buildings go up by the hundred thousand, and the 
instance of structural collapse in a modern building is news 
for special comment, so rare is it. For the man who has to 
control such matters, and at the same time add the spirit 
of the artist, the task is invariably difficult, and at times 
stupendous. But so far as acoustics are concerned, we enter 
at once upon a science only very recently applied directly 
to architectural design in a completely scientific way. We 
must not wonder that the perfect successes are not always 
achieved, and that some partial failures slip into the 
order of things. We may rest assured, however, that the 
number of such cases is becoming rare, and will become in- 
creasingly rare as the science becomes more and more 
perfect, and as the science becomes more and more perfectly 
applied ; just as the mechanical efficiency of the motor car 
increases year by year. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Ervine, and a good many 
others who are inclined to judge the architect hastily on the 
strength of individual deficiencies, realise a good many of 
the things we have pointed out.- But we may be pardoned 
for asking that those, like him, who write in prominent 
columns, should remember that all readers are not in- 
telligent enough to read between the lines, and that the 
carelessly written statement may do a grave injustice to a 
profession which stands high in its standard of efficiency. 
The trouble is not with the irritated architects but with 
the casual reader whom the trivial may influence in im- 
portant directions. 
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NOTES 


Mvcu misa ion exists 
as to the status and value of 
Waterloo Bridge, and the 
London - Society Journal 
points out, with regard to a 
“ surprising statement to the effect that 
the only connection between the bridge 
and Waterioo was the fact that the Duke 
of Wellington was present at the opening 
in 1817”; that “ the name had already 
been changed by a special Act of Par- 
liament (56: Geo. II]. Cap. LXIII) in 
1816, from the ‘ Strand Bridge’ to the 
* Waterloo Bridge,’ in order to ‘ transmit 
to posterity the remembrance of great 
and glorious achievements.’ ” 


As we have on many 

occasions inted out, the 
Waterloo way of estimator is 
Bridge and fraught with perils, for even 
Estimates when every probability has 
unexpected may entirely upset calcula- 
tions. The sae of the Mersey Tunnel 
a likely to go down in history as a 
apn of estimating gone wrong. 
The original estimate was £5,222,000, and 
the total cost is now provisionally put at 
£7,268,890, a figure which may well be 
exceeded as additional land charges have 
to be met. But on the figures given 
above the new estimate is 39 per cent. 
in excess of the original ioe 
excess includes sums of £664,044 on 
works; £305,000 on land; and other 
liabilities £400,000, the last item in- 
cluding £150,000 for street works outside 
tunnel entrances. It is stated that the 
tunnel committee is ing for the 
fullest possible information. This excess 
is particularly likely to occur in public 
works of magnitude and in this con- 
nection it would be interesting to learn 
how is apportioned the million and a 
quarter pounds which the Waterloo 


Waterloo 
Bridge. 


AT MESSRS 


i, IN A HOUSE ON THIS SITE 
Mae THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCI 


Bridge replacement is estimated to cost. 
Without figures, we cannot express a 
definite opinion, but it would not come 
as a surprise if the final cost were con- 
siderably in excess of this estimated 
figure. One is tempted to ask whether 
the London County Council, which has 
found it necessary in the interests of 
economy to discontinue their annual 
£12,000 grant for school prizes, and the 
Government (in so far as it is com- 
mitted), which on the same score has 
been a party to the stopping of millions 
of pounds’ worth of necessary public 
works, can afford to enter, at Waterloo, 
into a cause which is already lost though 


the first stone has yet to be laid. 
Tue Foundling site, notwith- 
The standing the great generosity 


Foundling of private donors and the 


Site. appreciative help of the 
blic, is still only partially 
saved. Lord Crewe appeals for the three- 


eighths of the site still unsecured, and he 
hopes that the public authorities of 
London will not neglect the final oppor- 
tunity for securing this. If the public 
authorities could shoulder even a portion 
of this remainder, there would be some 
hope that the.northern section might 
attract the generosity of some further 
donor. This land is surrounded by fine 
trees, but after March 25 the whole of 
this northern portion will be unprotected 
by the present option. It is greatly to be 
hoped that this appeal will bring a 
gratifyi response. To secure this 
Foundling site will be a real triumph for 
London. 
Mr. Mavrice Wess, Vice” 
A Chairman, Architects’ Un- 
Generous employment Committee, 
Offer. writes to us :—“‘ May I draw 
the attention of your readers 
to the offer contained in the following 
letter which has been received among 
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other offers by the Architects’ Unemplov. 
ment Committee. The writer of the letter 
is a member of the Institute who lives 
within fifty miles of London: ‘In these 
hard times there must be draugh‘smen, 
jobless, with no prospect of getting work, 
and without the means to go away for a 
holiday. If you could put me in ‘ouch 
with any such members of the Institute 
I would be glad to invite them here. | 
could put up a couple at a time, or a man 
and wife, in relays, between now and 
Easter, but not afterwards. They would 
become acquainted with a series of charm- 
ing villages full of character and colour. 
I would pay rail or bus fares.’” Mr. 
Webb adds: “The Architects’ Unem- 
ployment Committee would be glad to 
hear of anyone who would like to take 
advantage of this generous offer. Replies 
should be sent to the Secretary, Archi- 
tects’ Unemployment Committee, 9, Con- 
duit Street, W.1.” 


Architects’ A BOaTLOAD of architects 
Congress hope to leave Southampton 
at next beta order to attend 
Washington the thirteenth International 
Congress of Architects at 
Washington. Already keen interest is 
being shown in London regarding this 
gathering, which has been under con- 
sideration for the last ten years. The 
chief obstacles have been the cost of 
the journey and the length of time re- 
quired. It is thought that a solution may 
be found by having the Congress during 
the voyage to the United States on board 
aliner which would be specially chartered 
for the journey to New York and back. 
Further meetings of the congress would 
also be held under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Architects, partly 
in Washington and partly in New York. 
Dr. Raymond Unwin, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
has stated that no financial support can 
be expected from the British Government. 
As a basis of discussion, it is announced 
that the delegation of some 400 American 
architects, who recently came over to 
Europe by a specially chartered “ freigh- 
ter” for about three weeks, paid an 
inclusive fee, covering hotels, of $300. 
The European delegation will consist 
of distinguished architects, not only from 
Great Britain, but from Belgium, France, 
Italy, Holland and Switzerland. 


The A QUESTION of great interest 
Fora of has been recently raised by 
Imperial Senator Corrado Ricci—to 
Rome. whose initiative is due the 

recovery of the wonderful 
market of Trajan—in connection with 
the excavations still being carried on 
between this monument and the more 
modern Victor Emanuel monument, wh ich 
have brought to light a whole series 
of antique columns lying side by side, 
their capitals preserved. The theory 
of the eae Senator is that their 
overthrow may be due not to the invading 
hordes of barbarians, but in a large 
extent to the great earthquake which 
took place in a.p. 801 under the Ponti- 
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Headcorn Village, Kent. 
,From a sketch by Mr. J. W. Larrixz, F.R.1.B.A. 


ficate of Leo III., who had just crowned 
Charlemagne in the preceding year. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that many buildings were set on fire 
in the barbarian invasions; and Senator 
Ricci himself has recorded, in his “ Figure 
e Fantasmi,” how the defenders of Rome 
hurled the marble statues and cornices 
from Castel Sant’Angelo on the Gothic 
invaders beneath. The columns recently 
found still are left lying; but it is a 
question whether in some cases, as in 
the fine Republican temples near Tor 
Argentina, they could not be replaced 
with careful judgment to good effect. 
What is certain is that quite as much 
destruction to these ancient monuments 
was done by later Popes, who used them 
freely as building material, as by the 
barbarians themselves. Under the 
Barberini Pontiffs, with Bernini to help 
them, this found terse expression in the 
saying—for Pasquino spared no one— 
Quod non fecerunt barbari fecere Barberini. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes 
us: — “It is doubtful i 
pater builders and plumbers or, in 
fact, any who may undertake 
work on the property of 
others, appreciate the risk they run owing 
to the negligence of their employees. A 
typical case is one in which a small 
repair job is being done, and through the 
negligent act of, say, one of the plumber’s 
workmen, a house is burnt down. The 
plumber in such circumstances would be 
liable, and the amount involved may be 
very considerable, according to the size 
and value of the building and contents 
damaged. This, we believe, is the legal 
position, and it behoves all firms in the 
building and allied trades seriously to 
consider insuring their liability in this 
connection. The amount of indemnity 
is of great importance, because a small 
plumbing job costing only a few shillings 
might involve the employer in a claim of 
thousands of pounds by one of his work- 
nmin carelessly leaving a lighted candle 
burning in the roof of the building in 
he was earrying out the repairs;” 


Way it should be possible 
to characterise the entrance 
gates to a certain public 
park as“ pompous ” itis diffi- 
cult to say, for the entrance 
gates referred to are the reverse of 
pompous, and neither are they beautiful, 
as they have been described; any one 
of our students could do better. So 
we sympathise with the ratepayer who 
begrudges the cost of the gates, which 
fall so much below a good standard of 
design. This sort of expenditure of 
public money is thus burdened on our 
ratepayers without even the saving grace 
of beauty in design. How can we be 
saved from those who are able to impose 
upon us “ pompous” and unfortunate 
designs 
An exhibition of paintings 
Art and architectural drawings 
Exhibition, was opened at the School 
Sidcup. of Art, Sidcup, recently, 
when Mr. Terrick Williams, 
A.R.A., gave away the prizes at the 
annual prize distribution. This was the 


Wasteful 
Work. 
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first function to be held in the new Schoo’ 
of Art, which was formerly housed in a 
temporary building adjoiming. The 
exhibits. were shown off to their best 
advantage in the spacious and well- 
proportioned Exhibition Hall, which is 
one of the chief features of the new 
building, designed under the supervision 
of the County Architect, Mr. W. H. 
Robinson, F.R.I.B.A. The walls of the 
hall are hung with natural coloured canvas, 
and indirect lighting has been installed, 
thereby eliminating the possibility of 
shadow or uneven illumination. Among 
the exhibits were some architectural draw- 
ings and plans by Mr. W. H. Robinson, 
F.R.1.B.A., Mr. 8. H. Loweth, F.R.LB.A., 
Mr. G. R. Todd, Mr. B. H. Cremer and 
Mr. Kenneth Lindy. 


A CORRESPONDENT comments 
thus on a recent letter to 


Metal The Times: “I revel in 
glory of wrought 
ironwork, but passing 

through the ironwork galleries at 


South Kensington recently I shud- 
dered as I thought what an English 
country churchyard would become if 
the suggestion as to the use of ‘iron 
crosses’ were put into effect. The country 
smiths are turning out very beautiful 
work for many purposes—more strength 
to their brawny arms— but I confess 
that I would almost prefer to see 
Italian marble than English iron in 
a country churchyard. Wrought iron 
needs, surely, a setting, or to be iteelf a 
setting, in cases where it is not a mobile 
implement or a tool. The notion of 
ranges of iron crosses in the raw, so to 
speak, fills me with horror. And how 
terribly swift would be the transition 
from the fine handwork of the skilled 
local smith to the ghastly massed metal 
misery such as one sees in French and 
Belgian cemeteries. From such a solu- 
tion of the problem of rural memorials 
may we be delivered !” 


Headcorn Village, Kent. 
From.a sketch by Mz. J. W. Lerriz, F.R.LB.A, 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Extension of French Art Exhibition. 

The Exhibition of French Art at Burling- 
ton House, Picoadilly, W., is to remain open 
until March 12. 


Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 1932. 
The Faculty of Architecture of the British 
School at Rome have admitted the following 
candidates to the competition for the Rome 
Scholarship in Architecture, 1932 :—John 
Patterson, Basil Spence (Edinburgh College of 
Art School of Architecture); W. F. Howard 
Royal Academy Architectural School) ; 
_ G. 8. Fidler, R. J. Gardner-Medwin, A. 
Hope, R. P. 8. Hubbard, H. J. Lake, N. 8. 
Lana, R. V. Smith, D. Winston (School of 
Architecture, Liverpool University). 


founded on March 7, 1804, at a meeting 
summoned by Mr. John W ood and held 
in the room of Messrs. ard, the well- 


known booksellers in Piccadilly. 
and illuminated record regarding its foun 
tion have just been designed by Mr. A. E. 

F.8.A., F.R.1.B.A., and executed 
by Messrs. G, Johnson Bros. By per- 
mission of Messrs. Hatchard, the plaque will 
be placed on the face of the building and the 
illuminated record within the shop. The un- 
veiling ceremony took place on March 7. We 
illustrate the plaque and record on this page 
and page 418. 


Waterloo Bridge. 

Lord Charnwood, this week, brought a 
motion before the House of Lords on the 
subject of Waterloo Bridge in the following 
terms:— ‘ 

That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that His Majesty’s Government, 
before finally deciding to contribute to- 
wards the cost of the new bridge by which 
the London County Council proposes to re- 
place Waterloo Bridge, should receive and 
consider representations from _ societies 
interested in the matter, based upon com- 

tent expert advice, tending to show— 

(1) That the estimates before the Londop 
County Council as to the comparative cost 
of its proposal, and of the reconditioning 
of the existing bridge, need serious recon- 
sideration. 

(2) That the making of a new bridge vf 
the width proposed at that spot can have 
none but an injurious result upon traffic. 

In a question to the Minister of Trans- 

in House of Commons, Sir William 
amon asked whether the liability of the 
Government to the — 
in respect of the pulling down ater’ 
Bridge and the seanuling of a new bridge 
to take six lines of traffic is limited to 
£770,000, being 60 per cent. of the sum of 
£1,295,000, the amout of the estimate sub- 
mitted by the Council. 


THE BUILDER. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Municipal Technical College, Southport. 

The Director of Education, Southport, 
writes :—‘‘ The competition for the new 
Technical School, as announced, is simply a 
continuance of the old competition, and archi- 
tects who stated their intention of competing 
have been given three weeks in which to 
complete their designs and submif them.” 


New Hospital Buildings, Scarborough. 

The Board of Management of the Scar- 
borough Hospital and Dispensary invite archi- 
tects to submit in open competition designs 
for new hospital buildings to be erected on a 
site on the Woodlands Estate, Scalby-road, 
Scarborough. Applications for the competi- 
tion conditions plan of site (together with 
a deposit of £1 1s.) should be made before 
April 1 to Mr. J. Douglas Munby, Hon. 
Secretary, Scarborough ital and Dis- 
pensary, Scarborough. Premiums of £300, 
£200 and £100 will be awarded. The Board 
of Management have appointed Mr. Hubert M. 
Fairweather, F.R.I.B.A., as assessor. The 
closing date is October 1. 


New Division School, Inverness. 

The County Council of the County of Inver- 
ness a to erect a new advanced division 
school at Inverness, and invite the submission 
of designs from qualified architects who have 
been in residence or in practice in Scotland 
since January, 1931. The County Council re- 
serve the right to make a selection of com- 
petitors in the event of the number of appli- 
cants exceeding 100. The assessor is Mr. 
James D. Cairns, F.R.I.B.A. Conditions of 
this competition may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. R, Robertson, County Surveyor, 
26, Bank-street, Inverness, by depositing 
£2 2s. by cheque in favour of Inverness County 
Council. 
Berkshire and Reading War Memorial. 

This competition, promoted on a voluntary 
basis by the Berkshire Society of Architects, 
has resulted in the acceptance of Mr. Leslie 


Gunston’s design from the three designs © 


selected for the Committee’s final choice by the 
assessor, Mr. T. Lawrence Dale; the other two 
were by Mr. H. Maurice Hutt and Mr. W. 
Roland Howell. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


R.1.B.A. new premises. Asses- Particulars 
sors, Messrs. R. Atkinson, published in Sending 
Charles Holden, H. V. Lan- “ Builder.” in date. 
chester, P. >. Worthington, 
and Sir Giles Scott. Pre- 
nuums, £500 and 2750 
among  fruuners-up. All 
Questions must reach the 
Secretary, 9, Conduit-street, 
W.1, by August 4 ............ 

For designs for new Town 
Hall and Municipal! Build- 
ings, for Walthamstow T.C. 
Mr. Austen Hall, 
F.R.1I.B.A., assessor. Pre- 
miums, £500. £300, £200 
and £100. Conditions from 
M Garner, Clerk, Sept. 18 


[Brief details of other competitions are held 
over.—Ep. } 


Plaque commemorating the founding of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Designed by Ma. A. E. Hunperson, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 
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OBITUARY 


Clement George, F.R.1.B.A. 


We record with regret the death o{ 
Clement , Of Murtle, Deeside. A 
president of the Aberdeen Society of Archi. 
tects, he was a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Mr. ge, who was 
a Banffshire man, 52 years of age, served his 
apprenticeship as an architect with Mr. A. 

rshall Mackenzie, LL.D., R.S.A., Aber. 
deen, well known as the architect of the ex. 
tension of Marischal College. In 1912 Mr. 
a went into partnership with the late 
Mr. George Sutherland, F.R.I.B.A., and after 
Mr, Sutherland’s death carried on business on 
his own account till May of last year, when 
he became a er in the firm of Messrs. 
A. Marshall Mackenzie, Son and George. 


Sir A. Duckham. 


Sir Arthur McDougall Duckham died at 
his home at Ashtead, Surrey, recently, 
aged 52. Sir Arthur, who was president-elect 
of the Federation of British Industries, started 
his career in engineering workshops under Sir 
George Livesay, and when only 20 was ap. 
= an assistant superintendent at the 

uth Metropolitan Gasworks. He devoted 
himself particularly to furnace work, the car- 
bonisation of coal, and engineering in its 
connection with chemical developments. In 
1919 he was a member of the ey Coal 
Commission, and presented an independent 
report. He also headed the commission which 
went to Australia in 1928 to give advice in 
relation to trade opportunities there. 


T. Wilson Lovatt. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. T. 
Wilson Lovatt, at the age of 72, at Wight- 
wick House, Wolverhampton, on February 
26. He was the chairman of Messrs. Wilson 
Lovatt and Sons, Ltd., public works and 
building contractors, of London and Wolver- 
hampton. The eldest son of the late Mr. 
Henry Lovatt, of Low Hill, Bushbury, 
Wolverhampton, founder of the firm of 
“JTaovatt,” he joined his father at an early 
age, and was a man of great charm, energy, 
strong personality and character. He was 
well known in London and throughout the 
eountry in both the engineering and coun- 
tracting worlds. For the last three genera- 
tions the firm of “ Lovatt ” has continued 
to increase and widen its activities. In 
1914 the firm of Henry Lovatt, Ltd., was 
reconstructed under its present title; at 
this time his two sons, Mr. H. Leslie b. 
Lovatt, O.B.E., M.C., and Mr, Ronald §. 
Lovatt, were taken into the firm as direc- 
tors. 

Owing to ill-health and the loss of a 
limb in 1927, Mr. Lovatt wag not able tv 
take any active part in the firm’s work 
during the last five years of his life, the 
whole of the direction during that time 
being carried out by his two sons, who will 
continue to carry on the business of the 
firm on the same policy. Examples of the 
work of his firm are to be found all 
over the country. During-the past 56 years 
he had been associated with his father 
with the construction of many large works 
both at home and abroad for railway com- 
panies, Government departments, pub- 
lie bodies, and leading architects and 
engineers. During the war the Government 
utilised his services in the construction of 
many camps, aerodromes and factories for 
the manufacture of explosives. 


Mr. Lovatt was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Council of the Federation of 
Civil Engineering Contractors, founded in 
1919. He had for many years taken a0 
active interest in the local government of 


Tettenhall. At one time he was 4 oe 
.golfer, and had early 
a 


South Staffs = Club, formed 
Co m in 1893. 

‘lank married in 1882, Amy. 
daughter of the late Mr. Robert Griffiths. 
of Stafford, and he leaves three sons °” 
a daughter. Mrs. Lovatt died m 1927. 
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THE BUILDER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[while we are glad to publish letters on professional 
wang ocher matters of interest to our readers, it must 
be understood that we do not necessarily endorse the 
remarks of correspondents, who will oblige us if they 
will cxpress theim views as briefly as possidie.) 


A Disclaimer. 


Sm,—A letter from a Swiss firm’ of pub- 
jishers nas been widely circulated, especially 
in our profession, asking for subscriptions for 
the publication of a book on my work. The 
Jetter (which I saw for the first time long 
after it had been circulated) stated that I 
authorised its issue I beg for your kind 
assistance and space to say that it is entirel 
untrue, and that the very thought of su 
conduct on my part is most abhorrent to 
yours obediently, F. Annestey Voysey. 


Architects’ (Registration) Act, 1931. 


Sre,—In response to inquiries that have 
been made as to the means of gaining 
admission to the Register under the above 
Act, I am instruc by my committee to 
say that all such inquiries should be 
addressed at a later date to the Architects’ 
Registration Council of the United Kingdom, 
when that body is established. ‘ 

Harry Barnes. 


Architects and Contracts. 


Str,—I enter this correspondence with 
some temerity because I feel that the views 
which I shal] put forth will be considered 
by many readers as casting a reflection on 
‘both architects and builders; but I ask 
readers to look back upon their own ex- 
periences and ask themselves if they have 
mot heard of instances similar to these I 
give. I was discussing the purport of this 
correspondence with a contractor only a 
few days ago, and we agreed that there 
were many other ways in which builders 
‘appeared to be treated unfairly by the 
architects. 

In dealing with estimates it must 
have occurred to many that certain 
builders seem to obtain the majority of 
«ontracts for certain architects, It cannot 
be that these contractors are so much in 
advance of their competitors as to be suc- 
cessful on so many occasions, and the 
general inference is that everything is not 
above suspicion when estimates are dealt 
with by the architects, It is quite a com- 
mon thing to hear such insinuations as, 
“T expect so and so will take a blank 
tender form to fill in when the other re- 
‘sults are known,” or that ‘‘ Mr. So and So 
will give so and so the tip before he sends 
‘his tender in.” 

While I am on this topic, how often is 
it not suggested, especially by the smaller 
builders who are struggling to get on, that 
unless you recognise the architect at the 
end of the contract by a gift of some sort, 
you will not be asked to tender in future; 
and that if you are, and you are successful 
in obtaining the contract, that it will be 
made “hot ” for you? I have heard such 
“expressions many times during the twenty- 
five years in which I have been connected 
with the building industry, 

Why should there be such secrecy by 
architects when dealing with estimates. and 
why should they be allowed a free hand 
to snub contractors when inquiry is made 
with regard to the result of an estimate? 
It is generally admitted that it requires 
nach expense, time and thought for con- 
‘ractors to make up a competitive estimate, 
and it is natural that contractors like to 
‘now the result of their labours. 


_ It seems to me that contractors are to 
‘lame for allowing such a state of affairs 
‘0 continue. The master builders’ Federa- 
‘ion is surely strong enough to insist that 
estimates be fairly and openly dealt with, 
and T suggest that an independent member 
‘! the Federation should be present when 
~sumates are actually opened to see that 
‘hey are correctly listed and circulated to 
‘he contractors who have estimated. 

This is more the contractor’s business 
‘han the architect’s, and if architects have 


honourable intentions they would welcome 
inspection by the contractors. Failing some 
such action the general inference will con- 
tinue that there exists something akin to 
corruption in the dealings with architects, 
G. Hi. 


Competition in Tendering. 

Smrn,—We have read with interest your 
comments on page 578 of iast week's issue of 
The Builder concerning competition in tender- 
ing. We should like to call your attention to the 
fact that in tendering recently for a large con- 
tract. we ascertained that a well-known firm 
of steelwork erectors were also tendering for 
the job. We feel that this is hardly fair to 
general contractors, and think that these 
specialised firms should confine their activities 
to their own particular trade. 

CommerciaL Srrucrures, Lap. 


Smoky Chimneys. 

Sir,—With regard to the letters from Mr. 
James Stanworth, appearing in The Builder 
for February 19 and 26, I find them little 
but an extension of the points made in the 
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articles discussed. That wind blowing across 
the open end of a chimney pot exerts what 
Mr. Stanworth describes as a suction effect 
is, of course, known to the architect and the 
builder possessing an elementary knowledge 
of ventilation, and a very large proportion 
of the thousands of patented pots are de- 
si to make some use of this law. 

‘he architect who wittily told Mr. Stan- 
worth that there was a good deal in pot 
luck —T. knew more about it than 
appears to ve been supposed; and the 
architect who constructed the pocket as 
sketched in my own letter would have made 
short work of anybody who suggested to him 
that he would have done better to form it 
near the top of a stack containing a number 
of other flues. 

I am quite unable to accept anything that 
appears even to disparage the use of flue 
liners. They are essential in good design, 
desirable, and, in the long run, economical 
in even the cheapest form of domestic build- 
ing, and should never be left out where flues 
are formed on or in cavity walls. For the 
rest, Mr. Stanworth and I are so nearly in 
agreement that it hardly seems to be worth 


while to trespass further 


“THE BUILDER” DEBATE 


XLIX.—OPENING OF TENDERS. 


Sm,—‘‘ That the old practice of permit- 
ting the builder or his representative to be 
present when tenders are opened should be 
restored.” 

To those whose experience back to 
the time when the architect looked u the 
occasion of opening tenders as one affording 
him an opportunity of greeting a number 
of builders with whom he had worked in 
the past and of thanking them for their 
eagerness to serve him again, the necessity 
for tabling a resolution such as the above 
must evoke a sigh of regret for the pass- 
ing of a time of good manners. The archi- 
tect of those days had a livelier appretia- 
tion of the fact that each of the builders 
tendering had given a good deal of time and 
thought, and been put to no little ex- 
pense, in the preparation of their offers, 
and that the least return he could make to 
them was a personal word of thanks, and 
of regret that all of them could not be suc- 
cessful. He might also accompany such 
expression of regret with a notification that 
he would shortly be seeki tenders for 
other work then on his boar That was 
a time of good manners, but we are now 
said to live in a more practical age; and 
this being so, it seems that I must base 
my argument, which is perhaps more aptly 
a plea, on something other than apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy of old custom. 


From the builder’s point of view, the ad- 
vantages were several. He was put out 
of suspense at the very earliest moment, 
and was thus in a better position to make 
decisions as to immediate policy. Success, 
or even a strong probability of success, 
might well dictate an extension of staff so 
as to speed up work in hand and release key 
men for work in prospect. Non-success 
might indicate the necessity for “‘ taking in 
sail’? or for an exceptionally keen cut 
being made in regard to some other work 
for which tenders are in course of prepara- 
tion. Prompt notification to the builders 
taking part as to their position in the list 
of tenders would, of course, have a similar 
result, but a return to the earlier custom 
has other advantages. 


Many builders become suspicious as to 
the fairness with which their tenders are 
treated. It is not for a moment suggested 
that there is any widespread evil of this 
sort, but it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that the amount of smoke raised indicates 
the presence of fire. The opening of the 
tenders in the presence of the builders would 
go far to remove any grounds for sus- 
picion, The custom might, however, be 


restored conditionally. Both architects and 
builders suffer occasionally at the hands of 
adventurers, who enter into tendering with- 
out any regard for the rules of fair play. 
To meet the wiles of such as these, it 
might be stipulated that the builders attend- 
ing personally or their accredited repre- 
sentatives should take the priced quan- 
tities with them, so that the copy made 
up to the lowest tender could be immediately 
= on to the surveyor for examination. 
here it is impracticable, by reason of dis- 
tance, to expect even a majority of the 
builders to attend, those posting their offers 
might be required to post also the copy of 
quantities properly priced up, but in a 
separately sealed envelope ring their 
names on the flap, so that they might be 
returned to the unsuccessful. 


There is room for further improvement 
with regard to the whole system of tender- 
ing, and, obviously, different rules should 
govern tendering which is classed ag open 
(t.¢., im response to general advertisement) 
and that given in response to invitations 
issued to selected builders. A _ better 
realisation of the fact that estimates cost 
money would seem to forbid an architect 
to put an invited builder to expense, when 
it is known that some other will be likely 
to be accepted if the margin of difference 
is not large. Some architects realise this, 
and may welcome the suggestion that their 
hands would sometimes be strengthened 
were they able to inform their clients that, 
in accordance with trade custom, tenders 
would be required to be opened in the pro- 
sence of such of the builders taking 
part who desired to attend. 


I also venture, with some reluctance, to 
make one further point. In some of the 
smaller towns the practice of architecture 
has fallen on such evil times that either the 
architect finds it expedient, or the client 
believes it to be desirable, that the tenders, 
when completed, shall not go to the archi- 
tect, but to the client direct. To many 
architects in the larger cities such a prac- 
tice will appear to be intolerable, but that 
it exists to a greater or lesser degree in 
various parts of the country cannot be de- 
nied. A restoration of the old custom for 
which I am pleading would help architects to 
resist this encroachment. Posrrrvz. 


The Chester Amphitheatre. 

An improvement scheme estimated to cost 
£23,193 has been sanctioned by Chester City 
Council. The scheme includes the construe- 


tion of a by-pass road which will cross part of 
the site of the Roman ampliitheatre. This, it 


is learnt, will be protected from damage. 
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THE BUILDER. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

Ficurges given on February 25 the 
Minister of Labour show that Sie eure 
273,787 insured in the building in- 
dustry classification recorded as unemployed 
in Great Britain on January 25. The approxi- 
mate total cost of unemployment benefit paid 
each week to these non-workers is estimated 
to be £215,000. These figures show how 
greatly the gravity of the problem is in- 
creasing, and reveal why behind the scenes 
the Government and local authorities are 
anxiously seeking to discover ways of en- 


couraging further activity in the building 
industry and public works. For it must be 
remembered t the figures given by the 


Minister of Labour, large as they are, do not 
represent the whole truth. There are at least 
2,000,000 men and women employed in the 
building and public works group of industries, 
and it is believed that over 600,000 are now 
suffering, directly or indirectly, from the 
creeping paralysis which has overtaken the 
industry owing to the false economy decisions 
taken by the Government, local authorities 
and private individuals. 

There are 1,158,380 male and female workers 
directly employed on building, public works 
contracting, and constructional engineering. 
Only the wide industrial group included in 
“ distributive trades"’ is responsible for a 
larger number of workers. There is, indeed, 
a far greater number of persons emploved in all 
the branches of building than in coal-mining, 
agriculture and genera] engineering. If there 
are added the men employed in manufacturing 
building materials, which range from bricks 
and tiles to electric wiring, heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus, paints and _ varnishes, 
there are another 400,000 workpeople affected 
by building inactivity. Nor is this the sum 
total. Traffic managers of railway companies 
are recognising that they have lost freights 
this winter owing to the decreased demand 
for heavy materials. For example, outside 
London steel frames for building have been 
little required. Al] these various industries 
are being so hard hit by the present paralysis 
that representations have been made to the 
Minister of Health from influential quarters, 
apart from the Building Deputation, of which 
a report has already appeared in The Builder. 
Tt has been pointed out to the Minister that 
local authorities are not clearly discriminating 
between work of an urgent and remunerative 
character and other work. Although much 
has been made by the Government of build- 


Wesr Exzvarion, 


ing plans approved, these cannot be regarded 

as a criterion of work m progress. Schemes 

on paper are of little use to contractors or 
ratives. 

{t has been clearly explained to members of 
the Government that the present lamentable 
position among architects, surveyors and con- 
structional engineers, who are harder hit than 
at any time within the memory of any living 
architect, is a warning for the future. Before 
operatives can be employed, plans have to be 
prepared. If drawing boards are now blank, 
it is probable that the present volume of un- 
employment in the building industry, admitted 
by Sir Henry Betterton, Minister of Labour, 
to be over a quarter of a million, will 
increase in the near future unless action is 
taken. The stupidity of a policy of false 
economy is at last realised, and there are 
reasons to be hopeful that, provided the 
Budget shows a surplus, and local authorities 
generally are able at the end of the financial 

ear to announce a reduction of rates, many 
building schemes, now temporarily deferred, 
will again be proceeded with, 


Housing Policy. 

During a recent Vote of Censure Debate in 
the House of Commons, complaint was made 
of Government interference in the building 
industry. This complaint was voiced by Mr. 
G. Hicks, who said that in 1924 the building 
industry was organised with a view to finding 
out its capabilities for responding to the 
national call for its services. Employers, 
manufacturers, surveyors, architects, opera- 
tives, all phases of the industry were brought 
into consultation. But, in 1928, the number 
of houses built should have been 120,000; it 
was actually 102,000. In 1929 there should 
have been 135,000 houses; the number 
actually completed was 123,931. In 1930 the 
number should have been 150,000, but, instead 
of that, the number completed was 51,571. 
In 1930 the agreed number was 170,000, and 
the number completed was 63,607. The build- 
ing industry suffered from repudiation by 
successive Governments of the policy of the 
previous Government. 

Sir E. Hilton Young said that the Govern- 
ment had adapted their policy to the needs of 
the times, and, in the case of the assisted 
housing policy, had called off the activities of 
building the larger type of subsidised houses, 
of which there was now a sufficiency, and had 
concentrated on building the small house to 
let at a rent which the wage-earner could pay. 
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It was not a blind economic policy 

policy of the adaptation of * en wu 
needs of the day, so as to make sure that, am 
the present stringent financial conditiv.:.s. the 
would get good social value and good housi 4 
value for every penny of public mone, war 
There would be no check on the ‘housing 
activities where the need for these smal! 
houses could be shown, and, as a i «tter of 
fact, there would be more assis houses in 
progress this winter than last win: He 
fully recognised that the building trade was 
at the present time subjected to the most, 
severe depression. He deplored the unemploy- 
ment in the trade. The difficulties of that 
trade were as great as in any trade in the 
country, and they looked forward to the 
relief which would be given to that trade 
among others, by the measures taken by the 
present Government, But it was a complete 
a to suppose that the difficul- 
ties of the building trade were due to restric. 
tions by Government. The difficulties were 
due to the general limitation of the building 
activities of the whole industrial community, 
Private building was a very much more im- 
portant thing for the country than public 
assisted building. Last year, up to Novem- 
ber 30, there were two houses built by private 
enterprise to every one built with the assist. 
ance of the public subsidy. In the fourth 
quarter of last year the building plans 
approved had dropped from £17,750,000 to 
£12,750,000. That was the measure of the 
drop in private building, and that figure 
demonstrated that it was a general decline in 
that activity in the country as a whole, and 
not to any Government policy, that the 
present admitted severe hardships and mis- 
fortune of the building trade were due. 


The Cost of Idleness. 


Mr. E. G. Culpin, at a meeting of the 
L.C.C, this week, gave figures designed to 
show the cost of keeping men idle. Chal- 
lenging in particular the housing vote, he 
said that in unemployment and transitional 
benefit there would be a charge of £100 for 
every house not built. Thirty-four per 
cent. of the operatives in the building 
trade in London were out of work, and the 
result of the economies had not yet been 
really felt. The Minister of Health’s cir- 
cular with regard to economy had been 
misread.. Quoting from The Times, Mr. Cul- 
pin pointed ont that the Minister had 
stated that “the Government did not de- 
sire local authorities te embark on a whole- 
sale and ill-considered course of cutting 
down expenditure ... there would be no 
curtailment of assisted housing where the 
need remained unsatisfied.” 


Church of Christ the King, Cork, 


(See facing page.) 


Mr. Barry Byane and Mr. J. R. Borp Barrerr, Associated Architects. 
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THE BUILDER. 


THE LIGHTING OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
BUILDINGS 


Several papers on the artificial lighting of 
ecclesiastical buildings were read hairs’ the 
Illuminating Engineering Society on Feb- 
ruary 19, at a meeting held at the Royal 
Society of Arts’ premises, Adelphi, 


Mr. Howard Robertson, F.R.1.B.A., 
S.A.D.G., who read some notes on ‘ Church 
Lighting,” said that though there were many 
types of churches yet certain principles 
generally appliede We might assume the 
desire to obviate glare and eye fatigue; yet 
we should not overlook the decorative aspect 
of points of light which had a value from 
the of cheerfulness. Totally in. 
direct lighting was apt to be lugubrious, 
especially if it was entirely by reflection 
from the ceiling. Again, contrasts in lighting 
effects were desirable, as they were in matters 
of design generally. A chancel might be lit 
indirectly, a nave by direct or semi-indirect 
systems. Lighting by floor standards was 
employed in a number of modern churches 
tj In his opinion, a possible solution of 
nave lighting was by standards with strong 
light upwards, and a softer light downwards, 
on the principle of drawing-room standard 
lamps designed on that system. 

In respect of indirect lighting, in designing 
a new church, he would be tempted to experi- 
ment with lights built into troughs in the 
walls, at a point which, in the chancel, could 
be very close to the floor. If that built-in 
light-source was too elevated, the wall below 
the trough was in semi-shadow. Lighting 
should, of course, be in sympathy with archi- 
tectural form, and it was difficult to satisfy 
the esthetic sense with floodlighting behind 
piers, ete., in existing Gothic churches in 
which it was almost impossible to conceal 
the source satisfactorily. The spectator should 
not be intrigued by, or conscious of, the 
source of light. Distraction was obviously 
not desirable, and ingenuity should not pro- 
claim itself. A  too-theatrical element in 
lighting was deprecated by such bodies as 
the lnoergueened Church Building Society, 
and there undoubtedly was a certain danger, 
with modern methods, of suggesting cinema 
effects. 

A very interesting lichting scheme had been 
carried out at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the Church 
of Our Saviour. There the nave lighting was 
by means of long cords from the lofty flat 
nave ceiling, on to which, at intervals were 
clinped naked tubular lamps. Those long 
delicate streamers offered not only illumina- 
tion, but a series of delicate points of light. 
A few floor standards, lighting upwards, com- 
pleted the illumination. The principal de- 
sideratum, in his opinion, was the incorpora- 
tion of the lighting effects in the design and 
construction of the church form. That had 
not been often seriously attempted, partly 
because of the fear of startling conservative 
opinion, and largely because of the dearth of 
new work. Alteration work must obviously 
be a matter of treating individual require- 
ments: but it was an encouraging fact that 
students and younger members of the archi- 
tectnral profession were greatly interested 
in lighting. and the next few years would 
probably witness a far creater displav of im- 
avination and an increasing collaboration with 
the illuminating engineer. 


Concealed Lighting in Churches. 


Mr. R. 0. Ackerlev spoke on “The Appli- 
cation of Concealed Lighting to Churches.”’ 
This, he commenced, did not necessarily 
mean that the lighting fittings and the 
actual light-sources could not be seen from 
*"y¥ position in the bodv of the church, but 
‘'at they would never be seen by any nor- 
‘ally mlaced member of the congregation. 
' must. however, he understood that con- 
~ealed lighting could not be considered as 
viversal in its application. While the light- 
curees might be visible from certain nosi- 
‘ons in the church. it was essential that they 
_ould not be visible from all rositions in 
‘‘e church, and obviously, therefore, where 


the church was built without any effective 
means of concealing the units, was a system 
could not be carried out. While, for the 
purpose of concealment, a variety of archi- 
tectural features could be employed, such as 
clerestory arches, recessed windows, overhead 
beams and the eastern side of the main 
arches, corbels and the like, in the absence 
of any of these features some other form 
of lighting must be employed. Concealed 
Jighting of churches had been criticised on 
much the same lines as the recent Ilumina- 


portions being stepped; that form was chosen 
im order to allow that every person in the 
church should have an uninterrupted view 
of the altar, and because the elliptical shape 
was considered good from the acoustic stand- 
point. (That had been borne out in practice, 
and the acoustic properties of the church 
were, in fact, remarkably good.) 

On the front elevation, or west end, a 
square tower, with a width of 19 ft. rose to 
a height of 100 ft. Then on each side there 
was a series of square columns graduating 
in height and receding, thus forming steps. 
The east end was similar in construction with 
the exception of the tower. In each receding 
column or step was formed a long narrow win- 
dow ranging from 28 ft. long on the highest 
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Church of Christ the King, Cork. 
Mr. Barry Byrne and Mr. J. R. Boyp Barrerr, Associated Architects. 


tion Congress floodlighting, the main point 
of criticism being that shadows were cast in 
the wrong directions. While not admitting 
the justification of the criticisms against 
floodlighting, there were two essential differ- 
ences which operated in the case of church 
lighting. Anyone who criticised destructively 
a floodlighting scheme could always say that 
it were better that the lighting had never 
been installed at all. In the case of church 
lighting it was not necessarily the question 
of whether the artificial light was as good 
as daylight, but whether it was the best that 
could be obtained for the purpose, because 
obviously the churches must be lit in some 
way. Purely destructive criticism of church 
lighting should therefore be disregarded. The 
second difference between floodlighting and 
church lighting was that, whereas under pre- 
sent conditions it was sometimes difficult te 
make the light strike the outside of a build- 
ing from the same direction as the sun nor- 
mally struck it (one wondered sometimes 
whether critics did realise that the sun was 
not by any means an immovable bodv, bvt 
moved round the heavens, and changed posi- 
tion according to the season of the year), 
in church lighting, by placing the concealed 
vnits in, for instance, the window embrasures 
the light could be made to create shadows 
very similar to those obtaining in the daytime. 
It had further to be remembered that in manv 
churches large areas were freauently found 
over which there was no convenient fixing for 
suspended lighting fittings. Hence, if satis- 
factory illumination was to be obtained over 
the whole of the pew area, individval points 
under any direct system must necessarily 
have too great a surface brightness to be 
either pleasing or comfortable. 


Lighting a Concrete Church. 

Some notes on “The Lighting of the 
Church of Christ the King. Cork,’’ were then 
read by Mr. E. Stroud (Messrs. Holovhane, 
Ttd.). The edifice, he said was a Roman 
Catholic church, the architects being Mr. 
Rarry Byrne, of Chicago, and Mr. J. R. Boyd 
Barrett, of Cork. The church was of 
unusual shane and stvle. and was built of 
concrete. The vlan of the building closely 
resembled an ellipse in outline, the curved 


column to 12 ft. in the shorter, all such win- 
dows being approximately 2 ft. in width. 
The windows provide the necessary daylight 
with the exception of a louvred skylight along 
the apex of the roof. The length on the 
centre line was 150 ft. and the width 106 ft. 
The roof was formed in one span 67 ft. high 
at the apex, sloping to 20 ft. at the sides. 
In regard to the artificial lighting, the 
architects, in view of the design of the 
church, specified that conceal lighting 
should be adopted and that the main light- 
ing should be arranged behind the louvres 
along the roof apex. The system adopted 
involved the installation of prismatic re- 
flectors, each equipped with a 300-watt lamp, 
one unit between each louvre, which were on 
approximate 2 ft. 3 in. centres. The ceiling 
was arranged with a centre rolled-steel joist 
running the length of the church. The units, 
therefore, were arranged on alternate sides, 
giving the units a staggered formation. At 
the same time, they were alternately angled 
left and right, at approximately 30 deg. to 
the vertical and 20 deg. in a forward direc- 
tion, in order that there should be as little 
obstruction as possible from the actual 
louvres themselves, and also to ensure the 
floor-area being fully covered. A further 
series of lighting units is arranged down the 
sides of the church in order to augment the 
main lighting and to serve the Stations of 
the Cross. Those units again were concealed 
and were let flush into the flat sections of the 
stepped ceiling. The ceiling construction was 
such that there was a gradual decrease in 
height at the ends towards the centre line, 
so that each side-light was at a varying 
height from the ground. That varying height 
was taken into consideration in determining 
the wattage of the lamps used. For this 
sories of units 22 concentrating reflectors with 
100-watt lamps and 20 with 150-watt lamps 
were installed. The altar-lighting was aug- 
mented by the installation of four reflectors 
with 500-watt lamps, giving an increased 
illumination over that area. The lighting 
system was designed to give an iliumina- 
tion of 5 foot-candles over the main body of 
the church. Mr. Boyd Barreté had stated 
that the effect obtained was very good. The 
main units flooded the church from the sky- 
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ight, while the side-lights enable a uniform 
illumination to be furnished throughout the 
church. Owing to the method of recessing 
the side-lights and to the fact of their being 
close to the walls, a series of arched shadows 
were formed on the side walls with very 
pleasing effect. . 


The Lighting of Cathedrals. 

Mr. H. C. Wheat then on “ The 
Lighting of Cathedrals,’ his remarks being 
illustrated slides of Pete h, 
Durham and St. Sophia Cathedrals, and 
John’s Church, Edinburgh. Peterborough, 
said the lecturer, was a pioneer installation ; 
the interior was almost wholly Norman and 
symmetrical; the nave, transepts and choir 
each comprise main arcade, triforium and 
clerestory; although vaulting columns were 
included in the wails, the was of timber, 
with decorated panelling, since the builders 
did not have the courage to carry out the 
vaulting which was ori intended. It 
was first suggested to place the lighting units 
in the triforium, but on investigation it was 
found that the clerestory not only would give 
a better mounting height but would afford 
more concealment for the units—two being 
employed bay, one on each side of the 
central arch, i.e, on each side of the window. 
Not only did that enable the light to come 


from « similar position as daylight, but the 


units were in shadow during the daytime, 
and not easy to locate against the light 
coming through the window. It was desir- 
able to emphasise the fact that the idea 
underlying the system of lighting was the 
concealment of the unit. No units, were 
visible at Peterborough when the building 
was viewed along its length—the normal way. 
They could be seen when viewed across the 
building, principally owing to the daylicht 
reflections in the reflector—later units had 
been considerably improved in this respect. 
Now, while the main beam from the units 


DECORATIVE 


In a paper on “ The Craft of the Decora- 
tive Iron Worker,” read before the Royal 
Society of Arts recently (Sir Herbert Baker, 
K.C.LE., R.A., F.R.1.B.A., in the chair), 
Mr. J. A. R. Stevenson said that there were 
few more engaging spectacles than that of a 
full-rigged ship, rare in these days of steam 
and crude oil, as she ploughed the green water 
in her course and threw it aside and astern in 
a wide field of furrows. She was a joyful 
thing and poets the world over, in every age, 
had given us their —— of the tall ship. 
But that ship was strictly utilitarian. Not a 
part of her, save for her solemn figurehead, 
was ea me for anything beyond efficiency, 
whether for cargo-capacity or fleetness of pas- 
sage. Not a stick nor a strand of her was 
cumbered by ornament of any kind whatso- 
ever. It was, manifestly, her capacity to do 
her job well and truly, coupled with her easy, 
dynamic grace, which represented her as a 
thing of really striking beauty. One could 
think of other objects—man-made objects, of 
course—which fell into the same category as 
that of the ship : objects which—solely on ac- 
count of their utility and without any pre- 
tence towards superficial decoration—were 
seen to be pleasant to look upon. He himself 
never came out of a cobbler’s shop without 
pleasure from the smooth, shiny instruments 
of the cobbler’s craft. Farm wagons and gar- 
dening tools were excellently well-designed 
-— Sas to look upon—because they were 


There was a second category, consisting of 
non-utilitarian objects—such as pieces of 
sculpture and pictures. Their claim to the 


title “* well-designed ” lay in the measure in 
which they pleased the eye—that being deter- 
mined by the rather vague process of referring 
them to fashion or to the judgment of a per- 
son called a connoisseur.” Their 


lack of 
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was trained diagonally downward and across 
the building toward the base of the —— 
on the opposite side, giving the highest lev 
of illumination at the lower of the 
building, the whole of the roof 
were i inated, though at a somewhat lower 
level. The general effect resembled that of 

ight, was to most people exhilarat- 
ing. In the case of the Greek Cathedral of 
St. Sophia practically the whole of the light- 
ing was effected by reflection from the dome, 
the units being concealed in the main cornice. 
In this particular instance there were win- 
dows in the dome, but in others, where that 
was not the case, the dome might frequently 
be the darkest portion of the building by day 
and the brightest at night. 

There appeared to be a considerable num- 
ber of people who thought that the only 
proper way to light an ecclesiastical building 
was by means of pendants hung low, usually 
on long suspension from the roof. To most 
illuminating engineers such an arrangement 
was the both by 
and night, particularly with opaque units. 
In the units were and 
superfluous, and at night the height of the 
building appeared cut off more or less 
abruptly at the level of the lighting units. 
Even supposing that the actual illumination 
at book level was sufficient—not by any 
means always the case—equally good results 
could. be obtained without thrusting the 
lighting units into prominence. Apparently 
the only real explanation was that that had 
to be done in the case of the earlier illu- 
minants, and so it had become a habit which 
was hard to break. St: John’s Church, 
Edinburgh, was a case where the architect 
desired to obtain effective lighting without 
pendant fittings. He accordingly incor- 
porated the lighting units in the vaulting, 
the light, instead of the fittings, being pro- 
jected downwards. The result was generally 
considered eminently satisfactory. 


IRON WORK 


ing far and away the greatest volume and 
quite overshadowing each of the two cate- 
gories was that class of object which com- 
bined utility with decoration. Most of the 
objects made by hand were destined, 
primarily, to occupy a useful réle, only that 
their designer thought that they would look 
more agreeable if they had a few twiddles. 
But so far as crafts were concerned, every 
material had its own tradition of technique, 
a tradition which was really only intelligible 
to the man who used the tool. The matter of 
twiddling, of adding meaningless ornament, 
was a temptation of the worst sort. It should 
be classified with the deadly sins. We posi- 
tively would not be satisfied with a plain 
story, expressed in terms of Mass, Proportion, 
Texture and Colour. We had to encrust or to 
“enrich ’’ the dull, utilitarian parts of our 
design, of which we were frankly ashamed. 
We were so anxious to tell the gaping world 
what clever fellows we were that we had 
mostly forgotten the fundamentals 

which all good designing must depend. We 
wanted to dazzle and to scintillate, for we 
knew—secretly—that those were gestures 
which would bring us the quickest recognition 
by the uncritical audience with which Demo- 
cracy provided us. In spite of that, it was 
well known that it needed genius to design 
simply, to dispense with the camouflage of 
ornament. The most exclusive gowns worn 
by women were nearly always the simplest— 
and it needed the leading tailors to cut them. 


Tron was pre-eminently a useful thing. One 
could scarcely think of examples where it was 
used in a purely ornamental sense. It was 
established in the service of mankind—a hard, 
dark, dour, rather cruel stuff; a material 
which was dependable ; used in war for attack 
and for defence; used, as steel, its near rela- 
tive, in railways and shipping and in many 
other vehicles of transport ; but used, most 
importantly, in the making of tools for other 
trades, professions and manufactures. One 
could not look at a lump of iron and say that 
it was a pretty thing. It was not. It was 
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wholly and entirely utilitarian. Th, 
that one could do to a lump of iron were 
impart a little human feeling to it—a: when 
one beat the metal into some usefu sha 
such as a knocker or a gate or a pair of fire 
dogs. And even so, one did not destroy its 
utility—if one knew how to set about tlic job. 
He would go a ~" further and say that the 
common smith his forge were so usefuj 
that they might be said to be at the root of 
civilisation, They ranked next to agriculture 
as a vital part of that contract between man 
and his fellow-man called ‘ Society.”’ 

Smithcraft had been undergoing a change. 
It was a change of sophistication; a ch 
from deep and simple truth towards compii- 
cation and abstraction. The craft of ironwork- 
ing had been profoundly influenced by outside 
design. Until the end of the fifteenth century 
the maker was also the designer. Broadly 
speaking, a craftsman evolved his work on his. 
own account or as he set about the job. He 
was untrammelled by considerations of having 
to “work to a design.”” When John the 
Abbot wanted new hi for the Treasury 
door he didn’t have them designed by one 
man and made by another. He sent for the 
old smith, told him what he wanted, and sent 
him back to his forge with orders to get on 
with the job. Gradually the ironworker grew 
sophisticated. With the passage of time his 
craftsmanship took on a more deliberate prac- 
tice, until the Renaissance came to establish 
design as a craft quite distinct from the craft 
of making. The history of decorative iron- 
working was the history of the influence of 
design on the craft, whose tools and appur- 
tenances had not changed very much through 
the centuries. Latterly the influence had been 
exerted almost entirely from the direction 
of Architecture. The architectural profession 
was one of immense responsibilities. One of 
those responsibilities was the co-ordination of 
all representative crafts under the architect's 
own leadership and guidance, towards the 
common end to which all of them _partici- 
pated—the completed edifice. It was the archi- 
tect’s responsibility to evolve the design of 
the scheme. On him, and rightly, would fall 
the credit for having invented the idea, in 
being the author of the story which the 
building told to the discerning critic. And 
the enlightened architect really did leave a 

ity he recogni: and respected, but he 
didn’t always leave much ot the design to 
smith ; pity. The 
and spirit of good smithing was its simplicity. 
It was a craft of ssaaeg phan, and of simple 
matters, but he doub if the majority of 
architects ever thought about that : the wide 
— of their activities had endowed them 
with an intricate outlook. They thought com- 
plicatedly, so that very often their designs 
reflected abstract ideas or ideas influenced 
by their knowledge of some other material 
with which they had come in contact. If any 
architects who might be in the audience 
would take his advice and apprentice them- 
selves for a time to a village forge, they 
would learn an astonishing number of things 
about ironworking and would feel that the 
time was well spent. If they had never 
drawn a bar of iron, golden and sparkling, 
from the hearth-fire, to slap it down on the 
anvil and to beat it into shape with great 
over-arm blows of the hammer, they had 
missed one of the solid pleasures. And as 
they drove the bright sparks fanwise from 
the anvil they would yet have leisure to re- 
flect that it was in the smithy that they must 
seek the inspiration for their designs. : 

On the question of drawings, at his smithy. 
said the lecturer, they worked principally to 
his own drawings and designs. But very often 
they were asked to carry out other people's 
ideas—when, of course, the drawings were 
given to use. They were, very often, most 
beautiful examples of draughtsmanship, with 
every detail Whilst they 
had the advantage that there was no possible 
room for misunde ing, they had the ¢'<- 


advantage that they did not leave much roo" 
for the smith to impress the touch of hs 
personality on the iron There was such * 
thing as to have too many drawings and 4:- 
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mes ' proper end to put into the ground. Occupy- 
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rans. His own procedure was, first, to 
make @ charcoal sketch. That was developed 
into a tinted sketch. That and a very rough 
working drawing were sent into the smithy, 
for the work to be carried out. A sketch 
did succeed in telling the foreman and his 
boys something about the gate and the pur- 
pose to which it would be put. It gave t 

what they called “a bit of an insight.”” It 
was the spirit of the staff that an architect 
must catch, and then he must put the work 
into the hands of some smith who could be 
relied on to translate the thing with feeling 
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and discretion. His advice to architects was 
to talk to the foreman, to tell him about the 
people who would use the building for which 
the ironwork was destined. The architect 
should give him an idea or two concerning the 
style of the whole thing. In all probability 
he would offer some very pertinent and use- 
ful comment, thus making the architect a 
present of an idea which might be useful then 
or later on. If the architect still doubted the 
propriety of taking him into his confidence, 
let him remember that it would be a graceful 


act on his part towards the man who was 
going to translate his ideas into black iron. 


Ancient at Oxford. 

A fresh safeguard for the ancient houses 
and other buildings in Oxford has been pro- 
vided by the decision of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural and Historical Society to set up an 
Old Houses Sub-Committee to exercise vigil- 
ance over the city’s ancient domestic archi- 
tecture at a time when development and re- 
construction are taking place so rapidly in 
Oxford. 
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Birkdale Central School, Southport : Ground-floor Pian. 
Messrs. GRaYsos BaknisH, FF.R.LB.A., Architects. 
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PLATES. 
Birkdale Central School. 

modation for pupils, boys and girls, aged 
li plus to 14 or 7 genta It wil be con- 
ducted in the first place as a dual school 
under a headmaster, but it is so planned that 
in the near future three classrooms can be 
added, which, allowing for a more liberal 
provision of technical rooms temporarily used 
as classrooms, will bring the accommodation 
up to 400. It is pro ultimately, as the 
district is developed, to extend the school 
to take 450 boys and 450 girls, and to con- 
duct it as a two-departmental school. The 
naturally infiuen the arrangement, con- 
struction and materials of the portion of the 
building now completed. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Dux- 
field Bros., Lid., of Southport, and the fol- 
a were associated with the work : 
—W. T. Lamb and Son, facing bricks; Wm. 
Small and Co., Edgbaston, tiling of roof 
with B r pantiles, with a 
intermingled; plinth and lining of the main 
entrance arch and doorway of Christie's 

atent stone; G. N. Haden and Sons, Ltd., 

thport, electri uip- 
ment; Mitchell Bros., Bootle, wood blocks: 
Dickinson and Son, Bolton, paving to play- 
grounds. 

Messrs. Grayson and Barnish, FF.R.1.B.A., 
are the architects. 


New Warehouse, Manchester. 

The following notes on the new warehouse 
designed Messrs Harry 8S. Fairhurst and 
Son, F. and A.R.LB.A.. for the Tootal 
Broadhurst, Lee Company, Ltd., are com- 
piled from notes supplied by Mr. Lawrence 
W. Ingham, A.R.I.B.A 


“Though this new warehouse would be 
considered a very low building in America, 
it will, I believe, be the highest we have yet 
attempted ever here. It is being erected on 
a site at the rear of the present building in 
Oxford-street, Manchester, with frontages to 
Great Bridgewater-street of 119 ft., Milling- 
street of 149 ft., and the Rochdale Canal of 
119 ft. for the tall building, in addition to 
which there will be a connecting wing up 
to the existing building, a further ft. 
long by 40 ft. wide, roofed at the sixth floor 
level. There is a sub-basement, basement, 
g-ound, mezzanine, and 16 other floors, mak- 
ing a total of 20 in all, exclusive of motor- 
rooms above roof The extreme height from 


— 
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tecturaljy, this edifice is distinctly 
‘modern.’ The essential vertical lines 
of construction have been the keynote of de- 
sign, and practically all architectural 
‘features’ and ornament have been dis- 
pensed with. The lower portion from pave- 
ment to first-floor level is faced with Port- 
land stone, with a Dalbeatie grey granite 
plinth, and above the walls—or, more cor- 
rectly, the piers between the large windows 
—are of a pleasing 2 in. heather-brown brick 
with fairly wide white joints, surmounted 
with a Portland stone parapet, The higher 
reaches of the building, set back’ in the 
polite manner now fortunately common 
among skyscrapers . .. will be of similar 
brickwork, with Portland stone parapets. 
The rail which runs around the building 
... is to act as a runway for a window- 
cleaning cradle. This is necessary, as none 
of the windows open, a mechanical ventilat- 
ing and air-conditioning plant having been 
installed. For the present, it is not pro- 
posed to go above the seventh floor. 

“ The foundations are carried down on to 
rock an average depth of 34 ft. below pave- 
ment level. . . . It is considered safe to put 
5.6 tons per sq. ft. on this bedrock. We are 
asking it to take 5 tons per sq. ft. and 
transmit the load by R.S.J. grillages below 
the stanchion bases. The building is of 
steel frame construction, with stanchions 
spaced 18 ft. centre to centre each way. The 
present building has required 3,000 tons of 
mild steel, and a further 1,800 tons will be 
required when the upper portion is added.” 

The list of contractors is as follow :— 
J. Gerrard and Sons, Ltd., foundations; 
Russell Building and Contracting Co., Ltd., 
superstructure; F. M. and H. Nuttall, Ltd., 
stonework; Wm. Kirkpatrick, Ltd., granite; 
Banister Walton and Co., Ltd., steelwork; 
Limmer and Trinidad Lake-Asphalt Co., 
asphalte; J. Jeffrey and Co., plumbers; 
Shanks and Co., Ltd., sanitary fittings; 
Wm. Makinson and Sons, joiners’ work; 
R. Crittall and Co., Ltd., heating and ven- 
tilating ; Express Lift Co., Ltd., lifts; Mather 
and Platt, Ltd., sprinklers; The Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., bronze and steel 
windows and lift enclosure; W. H. Heywood 
and Co., Ltd., patent glazing; W. J. Roberts, 
plasterer; Chas. Bell, painter; John Booth 
and Sons, steel screens, doors, and rolling 
shutters; Wm. Macfarlane and Co., cast- 
iron brackets to parapet; Brookes and Co., 
iron balustrading; Conway and Co., tiling; 
John Faulkner and Son, lightning conduc- 
tors; Maclean and Co., pavement and stall- 
board lights; John Lightfoot, Ltd., electric 
lighting; Marley Bros., Ltd., locks and door 
furniture; Van Kannel Revolving Door Co., 
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G@aumont Palace,’’ Barnstaple. 

The “ Gaumont Palace,” in Boutport. 
street, Barnstaple, stands on the site of the 
old Theatre Royal. It is of the balcony type 


and has seating accommodation for 1,1°4 per- 
sons, 702 on the ground floor and 422 in the 
balcon The main elevation to Boutport- 


street c 70 ft. wide and is carried out princi- 
pally in a multi-coloured brick. On cach side 
of the four pairs of entrance doors stand 
coupled pilasters of moulded brick, which 
carry the wide spreading eaves of the centre 
part of the elevation. Between them and 
above the canopy protecting the entrance 
doors are the three windows of the balcony 
foyer : these are surrounded by an architrave 
in reconstructed Portland stone and divided 
by fluted stone pilasters whose capitals are 
grotesque masks. The whole is crowned by a 
——" pitched roof of green glazed ‘‘Cloister’’ 


es. 

The chief interest in the auditorium is in 
the proscenium and the main ceiling. The 
proscenium opening is rectangular, 40 ft. by 
26 ft., surrounded by a deep splay divided 
into a series of facets, upon which concealed 
lighting plays from a cove about 12 ft. from 
the opening. The main ceiling of the andi- 
torium is an elliptical barrel with a large 
rectan centre motif some 46 ft. by 20 ft., 
consisting of a semi-circular vault intersected 
by tubular lights and lined with concealed 
lamps surrounding three other lighting fit- 


e colour scheme is primarily a warm 
honey gold picked out with various tones of 
rich reds and — but it is designed prin- 
cipally as a field for the changing colours 
obtained by ‘‘ mixing” the coloured lamps 
in the concealed lighting troughs. Heating 
is by means of a low-pressure hot water sys- 
tem operating radiators set between grilles 
at the sides and back of the auditorium and 
in the other public rooms. Air is drawn into 
the theatre by means of ducts under the 
floor, passed over the radiators and finally 
extracted through grids in the ceiling and 
under the balcony, the grids being incor- 
porated in the decorative motives. 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
McLaughlin and Harvey, Ltd., and the follow- 
ing firms were also associated with the work : 
—Braithwaite and Co. (Engineers), Ltd., 
Newport (Mon.), steelwork ; 8. and E. Collier, 
Ltd., Reading, facing bricks; Empire Stone 
Co., Ltd., reconstructed stone; Eric Aumonier, 
model of masks; Langley London, Ltd., roof- 
ing tiles; Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
steel windows and skylights; John Hall and 
Sons, Ltd., Bristol, laylight in waiting hall; 
Garton and Thorne, Ltd., and frames 


ye pavement to parapet will be 225 ft. Archi- revolving door; Luxfer é ing. 0 advertisement panels and to entrance 
a ventilation; Clark and Fenn, Lid., fibrous 
plaster; Shapland and Petter, Ltd., Barn- 
5 staple, veneered doors; McLaughlin and Har- 


vey, Ltd., other doors and joinery; Marble 
Mosaic Co., Ltd., Bristol, terrazzo floors and 
staircases; W. W. Turner, Birmingham, 
seats, carpets, curtains, etc. ; Arthur Scull and 
Son, Ltd., Bristol, plumbing work and fire 
hydrants, etc.; The Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation, Ltd., lighting; A. E. Davis, lock 


at 
t 


2 and door furniture. 
Mr. W. H. Watkins, F.R.1.B.A., of Bristol, 
is the architect. 

House at Aberdovey. 


J 


This house, for Lt.-Col. H. F. W. Boed- 
dicker, has been built on a site which com- 


a mands a view of the reas of the river 
anes Dovey. The plan, which allows unlimited 
a>" sunshine to the reception rooms and prin- 
cipal bedrooms, provides a lounge 20 ft. by 
18 ft. with garden entrance leading -to logg's 
and terrace. The adjoining dining-room 
panelled in oak, and a special stone fireplace 
Oe : has been designed. The service pantry ad- 
jacent to the dining-room provides a complet« 
cut-off,” and facilitates the service of food. 
. a vided for the maid, and lavatory basins have 
been fitted in all the bedrooms. An indepen: 
dent electric lighting plant has been installed. 
ae | The floors of the principal rooms are in oak. 


(Continued on page 438.) 
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Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
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New Warehouse, Great Bridgewater Street, Manchester. 


B.A., Architects. 
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Typical INTERIOR. 
New Warehouse, Great Bridgewater Street, Manchester. 
Messrs. Harry S. Fatanvurst anp Son, F. and A.R.1.B.A., Architects. 
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-R.LB.A., Architect. 


W. H. 


The ‘“‘Gaumont Palace,” Barnstaple. 


Mr. 
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| 
Batcony Fover. 
The ‘“‘ Gaumont Palace,” Barnstaple. : 
Mr. W. H. Warxtys, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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GeneraL View or Exrerror. 


Inrerror, From Pustic Spa 
Westminster Branch Bank, Birkenhead. 


Mr. A. Ennest Suennay, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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HAY’S WHARF HEAD OFFICES: 
THE INTERIOR 


Reviewep sy L. W. THORNTON WHITE. 


Tue discrimination and understanding 
evident in the planning and external treat- 
ment of this building leads one to observe 
closely the materiais eelected for the in- 
terior, and the manner in which these mate- 
rials are used to give a distinct character 
to the work. The graded proportions 
of the elevations have formed a basis for 
the treatment of the entire building—in- 
deed, from the larger structural problems 
down to the smallest details of decoration, 
the building may be described as an essay in 
eccometrical progression. One is immediately 
aware of this in the entrance hall, Opposite 
the entrance doorway is a large window 
overlooking the Thames, its horizontal panes 
increasing in height towards the ceiling 
narrow panes and many glazing bars next 
the activities of the wharf and wider panes 
and fewer bare as the void of sky becomes 
visible. The floor is in three shades of 
buff terrazzo forming an angular fan 
pattern centering about the entrance door- 
way. A sense of firmness is given this 
floor and its colours deepened by the use 
of ebonite strips, dividing the terrazzo into 
small areas. This contrasts well with the 
softer terrazzo treatment of the walle of 
two lighter buff tints in horizontal 
bands graduated from floor to ceiling. The 
latter, with its simple cornice, is of Keene’s 
cement, spray painted. The doors to the 
lifts are flush veneered in Australian silky 
oak around darker rectangles of Kingwood. 
The lift cars themselves are also lined in 
the silky oak, with margins of padauk, floors 
of rubber, and special lighting fittings of 
Hetley’s ‘‘ straw opal’’ glass in ‘ Birma- 
bright’ metal. A well-placed clock has a 
burnished bright metal face, with hands 
and hour figures in bronze. The excellently- 
placed main staircase is of reinforced con- 
erete, faced with light buff terrazzo, each 
quarter space landing being accented by an 
inset panel strip of ebonite. The staircase 
balustrade is especially interesting. It is 
of “* Birmabright *’ metal resting on a terrazzo 
string curb, and framed between light ter- 
razzo piers or posts recurring at each change 


of direction, whether vertical or horizontal. 
The pattern of the balustrade is singularly 
appropriate, and reflects both the horizontal 
treads and the angle of the “ going” of 
the staircase. Slightiy-rounded angles be- 
tween tread and rise and the terrazzo 
etring curb add to the clean design and sim- 
plify maintenance. The walls of the stair- 
case are again lined with terrazzo up to 
the ceiling in the lower flights and up te 
dado height from third floor upwards. 
The difficulty of treating the horizontal 
terrazzo bands of the landing walls where 
they meet the angle of the staircase has been 
overcome very simply by arranging the bands 
vertically in line with the stair treads. Thus 
is one subtly informed by the wall treat- 
ment, as well as by the balustrade, when 
one ig expected to ascend vertically or step 
horizontally. 

The offices generally combine an appear- 
ance of efficiency and cleanliness with a 
distinct air of comfort. This difficult com- 
bination is achieved by the elimination of 
thoughtless structural breaks and the use 
of materials of suitable texture and colour. 
The leading colour note is sounded by the 
laminated doors, veneered, as the lift doors, 
in Australian silky oak, with a walnut bind- 
ing margin around the edges. They are all 
hung in frames of beech. The walls are 
in Keene’s cement, spray painted a light 
broken pink, while the ceilings of lime and 
hair plaster arespray paintedacream white. 
The reinforced concrete floors are covered 
with “ Triolin,” which finishes against small 
neat skirtings of teak—skirtings which may 
reasonably be kicked without exhibiting 
signs of premature decomposition. In the 
directors’ rooms wood-block floors of Tasma- 
nian myrtle are used. 

The two principal rooms, the directors’ 
common room and the board room, have fit- 
tingly received special treatment. The 
walls of the former are lined with wood 
veneered in cherry mahogany, vertical strips 
of straight grained veneer dividing richly 
figured rectangles, diminishing progressively 
towards the ceiling. The line of the ceiling 
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beams is carried down through flat pilasters 
‘of Rose Liseron marble to a dado of similar 
material, which, having no interrupticns or 
panelled effects,”’ utilises to the the 
surface quality of the marble. At one eng 
of the common room the dado marie con. 
tinues in a fireplace intensified by the bree. 
ciated exuberance of Bréche Sanguine. The 
laminated doors to this room are veneered 
in a pattern of straight grained and figured 
worl’ g mahogany around panels glazed jn 
wired plate-giass. The doors are bound with 
edges of Birmabright,” a metal whic is aiso 
used for the narrow architraves and flush 
dado capping. A small moulded skirting of 
bronze links the dado to the floor of Tas. 
manian myrtle surrounding a Saxony pile 
carpet in plum, green, pink and bronze 
colours. Cherry mahogany is again seen in 
the tables and chairs, the former wit! rub. 
ber tops and the latter upholstered in green 
** Niger Skin,”’ reminiscent of Morocco 
leather. The detail equipment of this room 
is astonishingly complete and includes ink. 
stands of bright metal and cut-glass, table 
lamps of the mahogany, curtains whose hori- 
zontal stripes contrast admirably with the 
— vertical lines of the walls and win- 

ows, radiators suitably housed in metal 
casings and a silvered and gilded skeleton 
face to an electric clock. 

The board room immediately above the 
common room is dominated by three tall, 
deep-set windows, each with a small gilded 
baleony, overlooking the river. A ceiling, 
descending sharply in three planes, directs 
attention to the windows and the unique 
views of Monument and spires, river and 
water-craft, hovering crane and swinging 
packing-case, which they enframe. In the 
room, the rosewood of the dado, doors, 
tables and chairs, sets the colour pace. The 
walls above the dado are plastered and 

inted a light pink, while pilasters and 

ms of grey Scagliola, plastic in treatment, 
introduce an air of quiet formality. Re- 
cessed into the Scagliola bands are glass 
lighting panels. The floor is covered by a 
seamless Axminster carpet of square pattern 
in variegated shades of grey, lined with tur- 
quoise and bordered in plain maroon. It is 
surrounded by a wide margin of Ashburton 
marble, a material which recurs in the bases 
of the bright metal table lamps and in the 
fireplaces of the directors’ private rooms. 


Hay’s Wharf New Head Offices, Southwark: Common Room. 
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In quiet contrast to the 
of the board room, the chairs are uphol- 
stered in turquoise blue ‘‘ Niger Skin.”’ 

The mechanical 7 of the building 
is simple and straightforward. The heating 
is by low-pressure hot water, accelerated, ex- 
cept to the board room, which has electrically 
heated panels in the main ceiling and win- 
dow jambs, thermostatically controlled. 
Owing to the exceptionally rge window 
area, no mechanical system of ventilation is 
necessary, except to the basement, where a 
small trunk system of ‘‘ conditioned ”’ air is 
installed. The main electrical circuits are 
housed in pipe ducts, with branch circuits in 
conduit buried in the floor screed. Special 
light, telephone and bell wiring is arranged 
to serve individual tables in the directors’ 
common room, the wires being carried up 
through the table legs. All plumbing wastes 
and supplies are , cca in vertical access 
ducts, which also house the flushing cisterns 
to the w.cs. The lavatory basins are 
specially made with rebated edges so that 
joints between basins may be made flush 
with terrazzo, 

The whole building is a distinct achieve- 
ment not only by the architect, but by the 


contractors and specialists. Close collabora- * 


tion between the architect and all branches 
of the work is essential when bright 
metals, laminated doors, flush veneered 
woodwork, considered plumbing and exact 
equipment, etc., are rationally used and in- 
stalled. Metal door bindings and archi- 
traves, for example, mean careful setting out 
of door openings, accurate hanging of the 
doors and level floor surfaces, if subsequent 
expensive adjustment is to be avoided. 

The contractors were Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd. (foundations and 
substructure). The following firms were also 
associated with the work :—Redpath, Brown 
and Co., Ltd., steelwork ; F. G. Minter, Ltd., 
superstructure; Art Pavements and Decora- 
tions, Ltd., terrazzo in river block; Art 
Marbles, Stone and Mosaic Co., Ltd., inter- 
nal marble work; J. Avery and Co., blinds; 
J. Adams and Son, Ltd., floor springs; Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Ltd., cork to flat roofs; 
Beliman, Ivey and Carter, Ltd., scagliola in 
board room; Bostwick Gate and Shutter Co., 
Ltd., roller shutters; J. Booth and Sons, 
collapsible gates; J. Clark and Son, Ltd., 
glass to car park ceiling; Carter and Co., 
Ltd., terrazzo in Tooley-street block; Caxton 
Floors, Ltd., hollow floors: T. Clarke and 
Co., Ltd., electric installation; Richard 
Crittall and Co., Ltd., heating, hot water and 
ventilating installations; Dent and Hellyer, 
Ltd., plumbing and drainage; Doulton and 
Co., Ltd., terra-cotta panels to river front 
and main entrance; ison Swan Electric 
0., Ltd., common room _lighti nels, 
lighting fittings; Thomas Elsey, Lid., 
casing to columns, entrance doors, etc., 
lamps, grates; Evesham Engineering Co., 
steel curbing; Fenning and Co., Ltd., exter- 
nal granite work; James Gibbons, Ltd., door 
furniture, metal windows, staircase handrail, 
metal letters, river front; Gladwell and Kell, 
Ltd., metalwork to car park, ceiling, etc., 
external railings; Haywards, Ltd., pave- 
ment lights; E. Hughes and Co., steel 
shelving; Hobbs, Hart and Co., Ltd., 
strong-room doors; Improved Wood Pave- 
ment Co., Ltd., wood blocks to car park ; 
Betty Joel. Ltd., flush doors and furniture for 
directors; Luxfer, Ltd., roof lights; Limmer 
and Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalt 
to flat roofs; Arthur Lyon and Co., electric 
clocks; F, G. Minter (Decorations), Ltd., 
decoration of board room and common room ; 
Morris Singer Company, metal letters; F. A. 
Norris and Co., Ltd., iron staircase; Potter 

ex ns sanitary fittings ; 
Read and Campbell, Ltd., fire appliances : 
Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd., fire esca 
staircase, cast stone; Swanser and Son, Ltd., 
tadiator grilles; Smith, Major and Stevens, 


Ltd., lifts; Wholesale | Fi Co., Ltd., 
electric fittings ; Ltd., 
curtains. 

. Goodhart-Rendel, F.R.1.B.A., is 


architect. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


BUILDING AND THE WORLD ORISIS. 


: A LECTURE on ‘“ The Importance of Build- 
ing in the Economie World Crisis ” was de- 
livered by Dr. Robert Eisler at the Archi- 
tectural Association, Bedford-square, W.C. 
on Thursday evening, February 25. Dr. 
Eisler is at present in England at the invi- 
tation of the Treasury. The chair was 
taken by the President, Mr. Knapp Fisher, 
who said that Dr. Eisler was a well-known 
authority on monetary systems and mone- 
tary history. 


Dr. , Eisler said the “economic world 
crisis” had been caused by nothing so 
much, if not exclusively, as by the inherent 
instability of the monetary machinery, and 
by an inherently unstable credit system. 
The evils which had been wrought by the 
present clumsy system could only be righted 
by an introduction of a new, perfected 
monetary system. He was not prepared to 
blame everything on gold. 


The seeds of the actual evil had been 
sown much earlier than the restoration of 
the gold standard in 1925. What they had 
to explain was what was generally called 
over-production. Words such as “ over- 
production” and “ under-consumption ” 
were obviously relative. Human wants 
heing insatiable, there could not be any 
over-production in relation to human wants, 
but there was very frequently over-produc- 
tion ir. relation to the consuming power of 
the community. Therefore, there was in 
our modern economic system an inherent 
factor continually increasing disharmony 
or disproportion between consumption and 
production. Further, he contended that 
producing capacity ‘and consuming capacity 
were conditioned by the flow of money in 
two diverse directions, and the State had a 
good deal to do with the amount of money 
that flowed in those two different directions. 
If they had a period of inflation and credit 
beeame exceedingly cheap, the cost of 
labour employed was also very low. The 
cost of labour was undoubtedly cheapened 
in such a period because wages did not rise 
at the same time as the general price level. 
Therefore, they had in a period of inflation 
not only unduly cheap credit, but also un- 
duly cheap labour, so that there was a 
premium for borrowing and a premium for 
employing labour. The people with fixed 
incomes were also affected when real in- 
comes in terms of goods shrank, so that 
during inflation almost the total majority 
of the consumers continually lost purchasing 
power. Therefore, in an inflation period a 
diverging evolution between the consuming 
and producing capacity was begun, and the 
fundamental error of our post-war 
economists, theoretica: as well as practical 
bankers and business men, was the belief 
that this diverging evolution could be cor- 
rected. 


On the subiect of deflation the lecturer’s 
views were that it would be a very great 
mistake indeed to believe that the dis. 
proportion caused, or, at any rate, increased, 
during a period of inflation automatically 
corrected itself during a period of deflation. 
The deflation crisis from 1919 to 1921 had 
shown very clearly that a restriction of 
credits very rapidly determined a contrac- 
tion of the volume of production. Some 
wiseacres in the industrial and financial 
world were trying to persuade people that 
deflation was the remedy for present diffi- 
culties, and, further, that, since there was 
redundant producing capacity, the proper 
thing to do was to destroy that redundancy. 
They thought they could save the world by 
destroying commodities and destroying pro- 
ducing capacity, but, in his view, it was 
absolutely impossible to restore equilibrium 
in that way. It was possible to multiply 
production without multiplying the number 
of hands gainfully employed in the pro- 
duction process, but what was impossible 
was to reduce production without reducing 


the number of hands stil] employed in the 
production ge 

The problem to-day was no longer & 
question of how to produce; the question 
was whether we could sell what we produced. 
The whole problem in the modern technical 
world for them as builders and architects 
was simply whether they could sell what 
they could build—whether, in fact, it was 
possible to add continually to the consum- 
ing capacity of the community, Fortu- 
nately, he thought they could anewer that 
question in the affirmative. There were 
people whe would advocate ordinary un- 
qualified inflation as a temporary expedient, 
but ordinary inflation was not a remedy. 
The question was whether they could effect 
a real addition to the purchasing power of 
the community, and have the advantage of 
inflation without having the disadvantage, 
and in his view it was quite possible, 

The lecturer then proceeded to outline his 
remedy for the present economic world 
crisis, the basis of which was a stable inter- 
national monetary standard. His view was 
that the equilibrium of the international 
exchange of goods and services would not 
be disturbed and that the relative values 
of the various currencies would remain un- 
altered if the National Banke of all coun- 
tries expanded their currencies in the same 
rhythm and in the same proportion. No 
complicated investigations and calculations, 
he contended, would be necessary in order 
to achieve the task of internally co- 
ordinating the methodical expansion of so 
many different national currencies. The 
volumes of the various monetary circula- 
tions—notes and sight deposits of each 
national bank—being exactly known and 
officially published every week, there was not 
the slightest difficulty in fixing by common 
accord the proportion of the annual monthly 
or weekly expansion to which the currencies 
of the various contracting countries ebould 
be subjected by the very simple process of 
the National Bank crediting the account of 
the State Treasury week by week with the 
amount determined by the internationally 


stipulated proportion of the national! 
currency expansion. As to the proper 
use of the newly created expansion 


credits, they could be used directly 
for consumption purposes as long as 
prices were falling because markets were 
glutted with consumable products. Such a 
use for direct consumption was effected if 
they were first applied—as they needs must 
be at the present moment—to the equilibra- 
tion of the various Budget deficits, so as to 
prevent restrictions of salaries of State and 
communal officers and workers and to ob- 
viate the necessity of reducing unemploy- 
ment relief for the transition period. Under 
the proposed system of indexed currency it 
was contended that neither deflation nor 
inflation could possibly be caused by the price 
movements of the monetary metal, which 
would remain the only privileged medium 
of definitive international settlements, but 
which would have ceased to function as a 
primitive, unstable, and therefore unjust 
and incorrect standard and measure of all 
values. The reorganisation of our monetary 
circulation would immensely strengthen the 
world position of the British Empire as the 
greatest producer of gold. 

We were at a turning point in the eco- 
nomic history of the world, and by inter- 
national co-operation for a stable monetary 
standard we had a remedy for the existing 
world crisis. 

Questions having been asked and answered, 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the 
lecturer. 


A Richmond Builder's Estate. 

Mr. Job Jarman, of Richmond, Surrey, 
and of Leicester, who died on 30. 
left estate of the gross value of £34,887, 
with net personalty £6,549. 
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THE BUILDER. 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


At a meeting of this Institution, held on 
February 25, Mr. Hugh Davies, Hon. 
A.R.LB.A., read a paper on “ Modern De- 
velopments in Surface Treatment.” He said 
that the complex purposes and requirements 
of modern buildings and the technical pos- 
sibilities which arose from an ever-widen- 
ing range of materials had led to a great 
deal of experimenting in the technique 
of surface finishes to walls, roofs and in- 
ternal division of buildings. The tradi- 
tional forms of surface treatment, those 
which had been associated with architec- 
tural development through the ages, were 
mainly such as arose from the use of simple 
constructional materials, namely, brick, 
stone and timber. With these hard 
materials the “ring of changes *’ was small. 

It was when we came to the plastic 
materials of construction, euch as the limes, 
plasters, cements and clays, that we found 
scope for innovation, imagination and skill. 
Although Portland cement as a material 
of construction had achieved a dazzling 
eminence among constructive materials, and 
was in itself a portent of our future civili- 
sation, it had still to justify its equality 
with the others as a basic material for 
artistic expression. Concrete might rightly 
claim a place in the kingdom vf beauty, 
but the door by which it must enter opened 
slowly and reluctantly. Naked and un- 
ashamed, the concrete building had as yet 
no welcome among the haughty denizens 
of Regent-street and Kingsway, although 
when it was decked out in the latest fashion 
of concrete finery and trimmings, it was 
allowed a place among the fading aristo- 
eracy of Park-lane. 

This lack of popular favour was due to its 
unhappy combination of ugly colour and 
uninteresting texture, and it had to combat 
the popular prejudice against severe, plain 
surfaces and that absence of decorative 
detail which resulted from the technique 
of its production. Designers of concrete 
buildings must face the issue fairly. There 
should be no shams in concrete buildings 
as there were in other types. The architec- 
tural expression of a building operated 
through three main factors—form, colour 
and texture. Normally, those three elements 
acted in combination, although one or 
other might have a dominant effect. But 
they should be eo balanced or adjusted 
that the function of the building was 
truthfully expressed and the structure 
itself brought into harmony with its en- 
vironment. 

Perhaps it was fortunate that the rapid 
development of concrete as a constructional 
material had served to check the invention 
and application of detail and ornament. 
Attempts were sometimes mistakenly made 
to apply imitatively the colour, texture and 
detailed forms which belonged to the older 
materials, but the technical difficulties and 
the cost of these ornamental reproductions 
tended to discourage the spread of meaning- 
less ornament in concrete. The so-called 
““modern ” style in architecture illustrated 
the logical and truthful evolution of a 
style which arose from the character of 
conerete. In this material we were presented 
with simple solutions of problems of mass- 
ing. proportion and outline. The clean- 
swept lines arising from our mathematical 
calculations for stability and strength de- 
termined for us our structural forms. Our 
freedom to express the other elements of 
functionality lay mainly in the surface 
treatment. 

Along what lines should we proceed to 
secure the treatment of our surfaces which 
should suitably express the function of the 
building, and, in addition, grace it with 
dignity and beauty? The tion resolved 
itself into two parts. On the one hand we 
had the aesthetic element, and, on the 
other, the practical problems of construc- 
tion. y solutions to the problems 


of surfacing of concrete buildings might be 
divided into five classes :— 


1. Direct treatment of mass concrete sur- 


faces. 

2. Renderings. ; 

3. Pre-cast block and slab facings. 

4. Blown and spray surfaces. 

5. Attached surfaces. 

The first class ordi 
as they appeared on the removal o 
pn, Bh Normally this surface displayed 
the reverse of the timber grain, as well as 
saw or tool marks. This provided a coarse 
texture which was sometimes modified 
a geometrical or ordered spacing of the 
boarding, as, for example, by using ve 
narrow boards. When these were stripped, 
and the roughness of the joints was not re- 
moved, the wall, if viewed from a distance, 
exhibited a characteristic texture that had 
attractive qualities. In another process, 
much favoured in America, the ordinary 
shuttering was lined with plain three-ply or 
fibre board, upon which were fixed small 
fins to produce the impress of a joint in the 
wall face. Representations of elling or 
match boarding were produced in this man- 
ner, and relief ornament by means of plaster 
moulds inserted in the shuttering. In Eng- 
land the so-called ‘‘ stuc’’ face was more 
popular, the face of the concrete being finely 
cast by spade packing inside the lining, and 
the surface, after stripping, being finely 
rubbed down with carborundum blocks and 
sometimes polished with snake-stone. Occa- 
sionally white or coloured surfaces were 
produced in this process by the use of white 
or coloured cements and sands, although, on 
account of cost, the tinting was more fre- 
quently secured by rendering. Colouring 
materials had to be selected with care, as 
many oxides and other colouring materials 
tended to fade in a short time or else to 
show unpleasant patches. 

As an alternative treatment for mass con- 
crete, the exposed aggregate method gave 
very reliable results, the aggregate being 
selected on account of its colour or other 
quality. After stripping, the face of the 
wall was scrubbed with wire brushes to re- 
move the softer cement and expose the 

gate. 
he second class of processes—namely, 
renderings—represented the most ancient 
system of dealing with wall surfaces, and the 
possibilities of wall treatment included 
nearly all the methods of the plasterer in 


all ages. 

The third class appeared to be the subject 
of a great deal of practical experiment. 
They included slabs of pre cast concrete in 
imitation of well-known building stones, as 
well as original designs in fine exposed aggre- 
gate of various materials. A recent instance 
of the use of colour-faced slabs was the new 
Dorchester Hotel, where slabs, which were 
reinforced and provided with anchor hooks, 
served as the outside shuttering to the con- 
crete walls. 

In the fourth class of surface treatment 
was that produced by means of the cement 
gun. Very artistic effects might be obtained 
in cement when it was proiected direct on 
to the wall by the gun. The various tex- 
tures might be further decorated by the 
spraying of coloured cement on to those sur- 
faces. Spraying might be used with great 
advantage, not only for decorative pur- 
poses, but also to colour walls or to brighten 
up dark basements or enclosed area spaces. 
Cement spraying was now applied also to 
mass concrete in order to produce, by face- 
grouting, a uniform colour effect, also as 
a means of renovating or colouring old or 
dilapidated surfaces. 


A further development. of which the new 
Daily Express building was an example, was 
the face-covering of the whole of the ex- 
terior walls with black plate glass, held in 
a frame of steel and aluminium allov. The 
building was wholly glass-fronted, the win- 
dows being flush with the face of the wall. 
Surface framing was apnarently so designed 
that any other material might conceivably 
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be substituted for the present glass s 

i On a similar system, 
plain and coloured, was now in use i: build. 
ings in New York. When it was possible to 
make selection from amongst dozens of pro- 
cesses arising out of the use of cement 
ducts alone, we should consider who: quali. 
ties should be sought for in making a choice 
The most desirable were durability, cleanlj. 
ness, low cost, and pleasing light and colour 
effects. 

Finally there was the question of surface 
treatment in regard to the light-reflecting 
qualities and colour schemes of buildings. 
What we had to secure there was the surface 
which ensured the greatest amount of reflected 
light in the form which was most pleasing 
to the eye, and which avoided discomfort 
to the onlooker. Semi-crystalline surfaces, 
such as marbles and onyxes, and also 
granites, were satisfying, because the surface 
reflection was greatly enriched by the re- 
flections and refractions of light from the 
innumerable facets of its sub-surface and 
interior crystals. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
(Continued from page 426.) 
and the building is constructed in 11 in. 
cavity walls and treated externally with 
** Snowcrete’’ white cement. The roof is 
covered in Precelly slates. 

The building contractors were Messrs. 
Evans Bros., of Montgomeryshire, and the 
sub-contractors were as follows :—G. Davies, 
Aberdovey, electrical installation and plumb- 
ing work; Henry Hope and Sons, Smethwick, 
casements and glazing; Parker, Winder and 
Achurch, Ltd., Birmingham, sanitary goods, 
etc.; Ward and Croft, and the St. George's 
Guild, Birmingham, ornamental plaster. 

Mr. Arthur Horsburgh, F.R.1.B.A., is 
the architect, 

Westminster Branch Bank, Birkenhead. 

This bank constitutes the main office for 
Birkenhead, serving a large business and in- 
dustrial area in the north-east of Wirral. The 
building is one story and stands on a promi- 
nent island site adjoining the main covered 
market and in close proximity to the Town 
Hall and public square. The main elevations 
are carried out in “‘ Sileby ” red sand-faced 
bricks, with main features in dressed Portland 
stone. A series of flat roofs cover the build- 
ing and, in addition to the main windows in 
the banking hall, a large lay and lantern light 
have been incorporated. The banking hall 
has a 20 ft. high ceiling, deeply coffered and 
lined round with ee. cornice. The J 
ternal fittings are polis. mahogany. 
public space, which is paved with black and 
triangular entrance porch pan in polis 
mahogany. The building is heated by a low- 
pressure hot water system. 

The general contractors were Messrs. T. 
Murtha and Son, Liverpool, and the follow- 
ing firms were associated with the work :— 
R. W. Yorke, carving; Ed. Wood and Co., 
Ltd., steelwork; Williams and Watson, win- 
dows; W. Wadsworth and Son, lift; Bruce 
and Hyslop, area backs; J. King, Ltd., heat- 
ing; Economic Electric Co., electrical work; 
Val de Travers Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalting; 
Peakes, Ltd., handrails; 
Musgraves, Ltd., sanitary fittings; J. 5) 
eggs Bennett Bros., wood block 
floors; Bennett Bros., marble pavements, ete-; 
J. Stubbs and Sons, wall tiling; Wm. Mawby 
and Son, door furniture; Sefton Park Furnish- 
ing Stores, window blinds. : 

Mr. A. Ernest Shennan, F.R.1.B.A., is the 
architect. 


Sir John Soane’s Museum. : 
Sir John Soane’s Museum, at 13, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, W.C.2, opened again on March 1 
It is open free from 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays 


Fridays in March, April, May, June, July and 
August, and at other times admissior by 
cards obtained of the Curator. The house o 
a particularly interesting one, built ' 18 
and it has a notable collection .of paintings, 
sculptures and antiques. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


R.LB.A. 


FoLLowINe are notes from the minutes of 
the Council for February 1 :— 

RIB.A. Architecture Medalz.—The fol- 
jowing Allied Societies have decided to take 
advantage of the Council’s offer to award 
medals and diplomas for buildings of out- 
standing merit erected in their areas :— 

Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural 

Association; Essex, Cambridge and Hert- 

fordshire Society of Architects; Sheffield, 

South Yorkshire and District Society of 

Architects and Surveyors, 

The following members were nominated to 
represent the Council on the juries appointed 
tw make the awards :— 

Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural 
Association: Mr. Edward Maufe, 

Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire 
Society of Architects: Mr. H. 8. Goodhart- 
Rendel. 

Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors: Mr. 
J. C. Procter. 

The Associateship: Regulation Regarding 
Twelve Months’ Office Experience.—On the 
recommendation of the Board it was decided 
that for a period of twelve months and not- 
withstanding the regulation of the Council, 
the Associateship of the R.I.B.A. should not 
be withheld through inability to obtain such 
office experience. This resolution will be re- 
considered by the Council in February, 1933. 

R.1.B.4. Grant for Libraries.—The Board 
reported that the grant of £50 for libraries 
of schools of architecture for the year 1931 
had been allocated as follows :—The School 
of Architecture, Leeds Coll of Art, £20; 
The R.W.A. School of Architecture, Bristol, 
£20; The School 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ; 

approved the scheme prepared by the Board 
for the proposed Bursary generously founded 
by Mr. H. 8. E. Vanderpant as a memorial 
to the late Mr. Henry L. Florence. 

The National Society of Art Masters.—On 
the recommendation of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education it was decided to invite 
the National Society of Art Masters to 
nominate annually two representatives to 
serve on the Board instead of one represen- 
tative as at present. 

The British Science Guild.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Science Standing Commit- 
tee it was decided to make a donation of 
£5 to the funds of the British Science Guild 

, and to oint the following members to 
serve on the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Guild :—Mr, A. H. Barnes, Mr. 8. Pointon 
Taylor, 

Slum Clearance and Replanning.—The 
following additional members were 
to serve on the Slum Clearance and Replan- 
ning Committee :—Mr. A. Llewellyn Smith, 
Mr. G. E. 8. Streatfeild, Mr. R. Minton 
Taylor, Mr. Herbert A. Welch. 

Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on 
Timbers.—The followi members were 
nominated to represent the R.I.B.A, on the 
Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on 
Timbers for the three years beginning 
January 1, 1932 :—Mr. H. b. Searles- Wood, 
Mr. Digby L. Solomon, Mr. A. H. Barnes. 

The Fellowship.—The Council, by a 
unanimous vote, elected the following archi- 
tects to the Fellowship under the powers de- 
fined in the Supplemental Charter of 1925 :— 


Mr. Aleide Chaussé, hon, secretary, Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada; Mr. E. I. 
Barott, President of the Province of Quebec 
Association of Architects. 

Transfer to the Retired Members Class.— 
The following members were transferred to 
the Retired Members Class :— 

As Retired Fellows: G. W. Allsop (A. 
1902, F. 1913): J. H. Beckett (A. 1802, F. 
1927); H. W. H. Palmer (F. 1907); A. H. 
Moore (A. 1892, F. 1919). 

As Retired Associates: H A. Collins (A. 
18°); A. R. Groome (A. 1900); A. E. Spack- 


man (A. 1891); A. Tedman ; 

Wood (A. 1888) 
As Retired Licentiates : W. J. Ballard 

1910); A. E. Evill (L. 1925): 


stone (L. 1911); H. R. Saxty (L. 1912): J. 
Winn (L. 1914). 


Resignations.—The following resignations 
rdwick-T 
wick-Terry (F.); W. J. Kemp, 

senr, (F.); A. G. Bewes (A.); 
A); DC. | (A.); A H. Edwards 
A.); (A.); C. W. Francis (A.); 
W. J. Leahy (A.); 8. F. Monier-Williams. 
. Hin ; D. W. Pollock (L.); 

. Sanderson iL). 


Election of Students.—The following Pro- 


——— were elected as Students of the 


B.A 
J. Forbes Coll. of Art). 
W. J. Hemmings (Leicester Coll. of Art). 
_ W._H, Saunders (Southend School of Arts 
and Crafts). 
A. M. Silk (A.A.). 
E. J. Weir (Edinburgh Coll. of Art). 
J. H. Wylde (Inter. Exam.). 


BR.1.B.A4, Examinations. 
Following are the dates of forthcoming 
R.I.B.A. Examinations (Note.—L.D.A. 
means last date for receiving applications) :— 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
June 3, 4, 6, 7 and 9, 1932. (L.D.A. 
May 3, 1932.) 
November 18, 19, 21, 22 and 24, 1932. 
(L.D.A., October 18, 1932.) 
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May 26, 27, 29, 3 and June 1, 1933. 
(L.D.A., April 26, 1933.) 
November 17, 18, 20, 21 and 23, 1933. 
(L.D.A., October 17, 1933.) 
Finan ExaMInation. 
July 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 and 14, 1932. 


(L.D.A., June 6, 1932.) 

December 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13 and 15, 1932. 
(L.D.A., November 7, 1932.) 

July 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11 and 13, 19383. 
(L.D.A., June 7, 1933.) 

December 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 and 14, 1933. 
(L.D.A., December 6, 1933.) 

Spectra, ExaMINaTIon. 

July 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 12, 1932. (L.D.A., 
June 6, 1932.) 

December 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 13, 1932. 
(L.D.A., November 7, 1932.) 

July $, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 11, 1933. (L.D.A., 
June 7, 1933.) 

December 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 12, 1933. 
(L.D.A., November 6, 1933.) 
Spectra, EXAMINATION IN DesiGn ror FoRMER 
Mempers or THE Socrery or ARCHITECTS. 

July 6, 7, 8, 9 and 11, 1932. (L.D.A., 
June 6, 1932.) 

December 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12, 1932. (L.D.A., 
November 7, 1932.) 

July 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10, 1933. (L.D.A., 
June 7, 1933.) 

December 6, 7, 8, 9 and 11, 1933. (L.D.A.., 
November 6, 1933.) 
SpecraL ExaMINaTION oF LICENTIATES TO 

Quatiry as Fetiows. 

April 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1932. (L.D.A., 
March 18, 1932.) 

October 31, November 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1932. 
(L.D.A., September 30, 1932.) 

April 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1935. (L.D,A., 
March 3, 1933.) 

October 30, 31, November 1, 2 and 3, 1935. 
(L.D.A., September 29, 1933.) 
Srarvrory Examination ror Districr Svr- 
VEYOR AND THE EXAMINATION FOR BUILDING 

Surveyor, 

May 4, 5 and 6, 1932. (L.D.A., April 13, 
and 14, 1932. (L.D.A., Sep- 
tember 21, 1932.) : 

May 3, 4 and 5, 1935. (L.D.A., April 12, 


1933. 
a 11, 12 and 13, 1933. (L.D.A., Sep- 
tember 20, 1933.) 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 

“ Sense and Sentiment in Architecture.” 

A Lecrure arranged by the Manchester Uni- 
versity, Manchester Royal Institution, the 
Manchester Builders’ Federation and the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, was delivered 
at the University on Wednesday, February 24, 
by the Hon. H A. Pakington, F.R.1.B.A., 
when the chair was taken by Mr. J. H. 
Worthington, President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects. The title of Mr. 
Pakington's address was Sense and Senti- 
ment in Architecture,"’ and after quoting 
definitions of sense as “ practical wisdom,” 
and sentiment as “a view coloured with 
emotion,’’ the lecturer proceeded to show how 
these two were pre-eminently ne to the 
architect, the two qualities which the world 
considered incompatible. [t was for this 
reason, said the lecturer, that the architect 
was the butt of the universe. He was attacked 
on two sides. The sentimental jeered at him 
because he was too sensible, and the sensible 
derided him because he was too sentimental. 
The sensible, being predominant, usually im- 
posed their view upon the community. But 
he wanted to plead the cause of emotion— 
sentiment—in their work, and would not 
admit for a moment that sense and sentiment 
were incompatible. 

He differentiated strongly between real 
sentiment and the false sentiment of covering 
steel girders with old oak, putting some half- 
timbering in the gable, and generally looking 
back through rose-coloured spectacles upon the 
past. He drew a parallel with women’s 
fashions, showing that it was the last genera- 
tion’s fashions which were ex ; the 
earlier ones fell back into the rosy glow of the 
past and were hailed as beautiful, whatever 
their merits. Similarly, Jacobean work, seen 
through the glamour of the past, had a dis- 
tinct charm, but examined in detail much of 
it was restless, inconsistent, over-decorated 
and a series of mistakes, and it was only false 
sentiment which gave a glamour to such work. 
The lecturer showed a slide of one of 
M. Dudok’s schools at Hilversum. Here, he 
said, was no attempt to copy past styles, but 
merely a determination to work in the great 
tradition of experiment and adventure. 


Fonthill Abbey, in Wiltshire, was the finest 
flower of the romantic period of English 
architecture. The instructions to the archi- 
tect of this building were ‘‘to prepare a 
design for an ornamental building that should 
have the appearance of a convent, be partly 
in ruins, yet contain some weatherproof apart- 
ments which would afford shelter from sun or 
rain.’’ When the house had been finished for 
a few years, the tower fell with a crash, 
destroying a large part of the building in its 
fall. A few years later, as the foreman of the 
works lay dying, he sent for Beckford and 
confessed that he had omitted to give the 
tower any foundations. 

Again, in Victorian days, we found this 
sentimental regard for times that were gone 
echoed in the architecture of the period. It 
became the fashion to design churches in 
exact accordance with ancient precedent. The 
Gothic styles were dissected and classified, 
though the classification was sometimes diffi 
cult. to follow, as when we found a writer of 
the day referring to ‘‘ the early days of the 
Late Middle Pointed.” 

Having cleared away some of the false ideas 
common in the study of architecture so that 
trne sentiment might come into its own, the 
lecturer emphasised the necessity to get at 
the soul of a building, to discover the emotion, 
the sentiment of the designer that had turned 
a mere building into architecture. What a 
good thing it would be, he said, if for an 
hour or so we could expunge all knowledge of 
past styles; if we could examine the 
Parthenon, not as the logical conclasion of a 
series of experiments; Chartres Cathedral, not 
as a series of links in the evolutionary chain ; 
the dome of St. Paul's, not as the juggling 
feat of a clever engineer. How good it would 
be if we could think of these great temples of 
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varying creeds simply as buildings touched 
with emotion. 

Slides were shown of Milton Abbas village, 
Blenheim, Ely Cathedrai and the Mausoleum 
at Castle Howard as being illustrative of 
direct, obvious and instantaneous appeal, the 
last being an extraordinary subtle appeal 
through reason to the emotions, as Mr. Good- 
hart-Kendel, in his book of Hawksmoor, had 
pointed out. After showing several other slides 
of buildings, old and new, the lecturer sum- 
marised his point of view. ‘* We come, then, 
to this,” he said, “‘ that architecture is the 
art of building taned up to the pitch of the 
higher values of life.” 

From very early times, he continued, man 
had been in the habit of erecting artificial 

rpose of protecting himself or his goods 
4 sun, wind, rain, or his fellow-creatures. 
Sentiment crept in when the first man—or 
was it a woman ?—made the first attempt to 
make his house look pretty—scratching a little 
pattern on a beam, painting the plaster blue, 
mixing bullocks’ blood in the mud of the floor 
to bring the surface to a polish, or driving 
bones into the ground to form a rn, In 
this medley of mud and blood and skeletons 
architecture was born. Sentiment had stepped 
in to join hands with sense. It was building 
touched with emotion. Since that day, this 
sentiment, this sense of emotion, had never 
been absent from the highest forms of archi- 
tectural design. 

It was a mere truism to say that architec- 
ture must conform to the life of the people 
who made it. Our buildings were the con- 
crete expression of our civilisation. If we 
believed that civilisation meant merely a state 
of affairs in which the material wants of life 
were satisfied, then sense and not sentiment 
was all that was needed in our buildings, and 
architecture became a thing of the past. But 
if we believed that civilisation meant a state 
of affairs in which spiritual values had their 
say, then sense must be joined to sentiment, 
so that our’ buildings would be in tune with 
the higher spiritual values of life. There was 
a much-quoted line of John Drinkwater— 
“If all the houses looked as though some 
heart were in their stones.” That really 
summed up all he wanted to say. Let us 
look for the heart in the stones. 


BIRMINGHAM 
ASSOCIATION. 


Students’ Exhibition. 

Tue annual exhibition of the work of the 
students of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association Day School of Architecture was 
opened in the galleries of the Royal Bir- 
mingham Society of Artists recently by Mr. 
Maurice E. Webb. Alderman W. A. Cadbury 
(Chairman of the Art Gallery Committee) 
presided. 

In declaring the exhibition open, Mr. 
Webb said it might not be an inopportune 
moment to make some general observations 
on the work of the architectural schools, 
especially because a distinguished leader of 
their profession, Sir Edwin Lutyens, had 
been suggesting in a letter to the Press. that, 
in view of the unemployment among archi- 
tects and in the building industry generally, 
the architectural schools should curtail the 
number of students turned out annually 
upon an unsympathetic and non-building 
public. He would say to Sir Edwin that he 
was misinformed as to the true state of 
affairs. The schools did not turn out half 
the budding members of their profession; 
the larger proportion still joined their 
ranks with no training at all except what 
they could pick up in architects’ offices, 
reinforced with some evening school work. 
That was the way Sir Edwin himself was 
trained, and in his case it would not have 
mattered how or where he was trained, for 
“genius will out.” But for the rest of 
them, some guidance backed by discipline 
and training in the theory of their pro- 
fession, by men who understood the prin- 
ciples involved, was a necessity if work of 
a decent standard was to be done and the 
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pile protected from the charlatan and the 
quack. 

In his young days there were no schools 
of architecture except evening schools. 
Young men were articled to architects who 
might or might not have been too busy to 
give any time to their pupils, or have had 
too little te do to be able to teach them any- 
thing of modern practice. ‘The profession 
itself recognised that, with the need for 
education of a proper and systematic kind 
in every rank of life, it was not weil that 
architects should fall behind. Liverpool 
and Lendon almost simultaneously led the 
way and set up whole-time courses in archi- 
tecture, and now nearly every university 
in the country, except Oxford, which was 
notoriously conservative in its dealings 
with the humanities, had such a school. if 
the Birmingham University had not started 
one, it was because it felt that the Art 
Schoo] could handle it better. Such a 
school would be mainly concerned with the 
training of an artist to produce practical 
designs of use to those who manufactured 
the materials, and it was right that they 
should take the lead in forming a great 
school of architecture. 

Since the school was formed it had pro- 

by leaps and bounds, with the support 
of the best Birmingham architects. Every 
member of the staff, moreover, was a practis- 
ing architect, and that was essential in a live 
school of architecture. It aimed, and pro- 
perly aimed, at turning out thoroughly-trained 
architects in all branches of the work, and 
not merely draughtsmen who made pretty or 
even only mechanical or working few s. 
The record of some of its late students w 
were already making good in the profession 
was evidence of the good ground work given 
in the school. In addition, the students in 
recent. years had had a series of successes in 
the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
students’ prize list. They had twice won the 
Pugin, one of the blue ribands of a school 
career, and more of them had succeeded in 
taking the final of the Tite prize than those 
of any other school in recent years. For a 
school which began operations some fifteen 
years after London and Liverpool, that was 
no mean record. The exhibition was evidence 
that the good work at the school was continu- 
ing. At the moment the future of archi- 
tects, with the wholesale stopping of munici- 
pal and private works on the score of 
economy, did not look very bright. But this 
was false economy, and had resulted in put- 
ting one man in three in the building trade 
on the dole ’’—an expensive method of 
economising. There were already signs that 
a reversal of this policy was about to begin. 
in spite of misunderstood circulars from the 
Ministry of Health and other bodies. In any 
case, this was bound to be temporary, and 
well-trained students in architecture would 
find jobs to do in the future as in the past. 


Modern Transport Architecture Exhibition. 


On February 15, the Master of Sempill 
formally opened an exhibition of modern 
transport architecture, arranged by the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association at the 
galleries of the Royal Birmingham Society of 
Artists. 

Councillor O. Morland. who occupied the 
chair in the absence of the Lord Mayor, said 
the exhibition indicated that, if they might 
no longer have the beauty of the old tim T 
bridge, = the new ferro-concrete had a 
beauty of its own which could be developed 
and was being developed. 

The Master of Sempill welcomed the exhibi- 
tion for the fact that it gave people an oppor- 
tunity of seeing such photographs for the first 
time outside London. He thought the exhi- 
bition emphasised the advantage of paying 
greater attention to transport facilities in this 
country than had been done before. He hoped 
the time would come when they would take 
@ greater interest in this subject, for now, 
unhappily, it was seldom they could take per- 
sons from abroad with any sense of pride to 
see our buildings associated with transport. 
They wanted to pay greater attention to those 
problems, and to tackle them on modern lines. 
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so that they might in themselves ¢ 
spirit of the age. In the United States’ = 
had something like 700 municipal « - 

but in this country there were only «out ten 


Annual Dinner. 


The annual dinner of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association was held at the 
Queen’s Hotel. Mr. John B. Surman ( Presi- 
dent), who presided, was supporte:| by the 

Mayor and Lady Mayoress (Alderman 
and Mrs. John B. Burman), Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson (Vice-Chancellor and Principal of 
Birmingham University), Dr. Raymond 
Unwin (President, Roya] Institute of British 
Architects), Mr. Ernest C. Bewlay (Chair. 
man, Allied Societies Conference), several 
Members of Parliament and members of the 
Birmingham City Council. 

Proposing the toast of “‘ The City,” Sir 
Robert Bird, M.P., said Birmingham was 
famed not only for its civic enterprise, but 
for the greatness of its citizens. Architects 
had ~— a notable part in the city’s pro. 
gress. Now architects could do something to 
improve the existing hideous traffic si 

Responding, the Lord Mayor said Birming. 
ham had little cause to canade itself with 
regard to the architects. Advisory Com- 
mittee of architects had been set up to advise 
the City Council utilitarian strue- 
tures, such as electric supply sub-stations and 
pavilions in the parks. e existence of that 
committee had been to the mutual advantage 
of the City Council and the architects. 

The toast of ‘“‘The Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Allied Societies *’ was pro- 
posed by the President, who said the Institute 
were the pioneers of architectural education, 
The general public did not realise what the 
Institute had done to promote town planning, 

Dr. Raymond Unwin and Mr Ernest C. 
Bewlay responded. The Association, said Dr. 
Unwin, existed to improve civil architecture, 
and they believed if they sought after that 
other things would be added to them. They 
wanted to create a collective responsibilit 
only to build that which was good to look 
upon. They wanted to arouse enthusiasm and 
appreciation on the part of the public, so 
that beautiful buildings could be produced. 
While in these days real economy was neces- 
sary, there should be some plan ado 
whereby men out of work could be provided 
with work in effecting improvements in built- 
up areas, and by enabling architects to plan 
houses for those who now had no houses. 

Other toasts were “‘ The Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association,”’ by Alderman . 
8. J. Grey, and responded to by Mr. H. 
Graham Wicks; and ‘‘ Our Guests,”’ proposed 
by Mr. William T. Benslyn and responded to 
by Mr. Lovat Fraser, M.P., and Mr. Hubert 
Worthington (President, Manchester Society 
of Architects). 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

Memaers of this Society visited, by invi- 
tation, on February 25, the works of Messrs. 
Wm, Nicholson & Son, Leeds, to inspect am 
exhibition of Empire timbers, which it was 
thought would serve a useful purpose at the 
moment when the encouragement of Empire 
trade is so An extensive range 
of such timbers was on view, including 
ma y from Nigeria and British Honde- 
ras, New Zealand walnut and Karri pie, 
Australian e and walnut, Canadian 
birch, West African mahogany, teak, 
cbeche, Indian laurel, and mahogany from 
Burma. Among the exhibits were a pair of 
folding doors designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R.A. Mr. Norman Culley, Pres 
dent of the society, tendered thanks to Mr. 
Wm. Nicholson for arranging the exhibition. 

The same evening a students’ soiree, 
arranged by associate members of the society, 
took place at the Leeds School of Architet- 
ture, and amongst others who contribu 
vocal and instrumental items to the pre 
gramme were Messrs, R. C. Davis, E. Prowm, 
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EDINBURGH AA. 

At the monthly meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, held at 15, Rut- 
land.square—Mr. R. Reid, F.R.1.B.A., 
President, in the chair—a lecture on ‘‘ Work 


on Ancient Monuments” was given Mr. 
James 5. Richardson, F.R.1.A.S., H.M. In- 
spector of Ancient Monuments for Scotland. 
The lecturer briefly outlined the Ancient 
Monuments Acts of 1913 and 1931, and used 
lantern slides to illustrate the varied types 
of major and minor subjects claiming pro- 
tection under the Act, and dating from 
prehistoric times to the middle of the 18th 
century. The inspectorate in Scotland bene- 
fited from close co-operation with the Royal 
Commission of Ancient Monuments, a body 
responsible for compiling county inventories, 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, the 
National Museum of Antiquities, and the 
Historical Department of H.M. Register 
House. The voluntary help of correspondents 
throughout the country was of great value. 


“ Decorative IMumination ” and “ INumi- 
nated Decoration " were the subjects dealt 
with in two lectures delivered before the 
Association, Mr. R. 8. Reid, - F.R.1.B.A., 
President, in the chair. The akers were 
Mr. E. H. Penwarden and Mr. R. O. Acker- 
ley. Mr. Penwarden defined the two types 
of illumination as (1) “ Decorative Illumina- 
tion,” where adequate lighting was the pri- 
mary consideration, but was combined with 
decorative effect; and (2) “‘ Illuminated De- 
coration” of opaque or semi-transparent 
surfaces, where the resultant intensity of 
projected light was of secondary considera- 
tion. Modern developments, he said, pro. 
vided an unlimited field for obtaining a 
variety of decorative and colour effects by 
means of illumination. Architeetural light- 
ing had made such progress that it was 
scareely necessary to-define the term. Dis- 
tinction between the types of illumination 
he had mentioned was frequently overleoked 
by those responsible for its application. He 
pointed out that the illumination results of 
built-in fixtures were often erroneously esti- 
mated by the total wattage of lamps nor- 
mally used in relation to the area to be 
illuminated. There were, however, many 
other factors to be considered, the chief of 
which were absorption by diffusing media, 
limit of effective distribution, and efficiency 
of reflecting surfaces behind the lamps. 

Mr. R. O. Ackerley, in introducing the 
subject of “Illuminated Decoration,” pointed 
out that modern illumination practice in- 
volved the wedding of scientific illumination 
with artistic design. In colour lighting, the 
matter of first importance was to understand 
the medium in which one was working. By 
simple but striking demonstrations he 
showed the colour composition of the light 
from an ordinary electric lamp and the 
effect of interposing colour mediums, such 
as coloured gelatine, in the beam. From 
this he proceeded to show the difference be- 
tween painting in pigments and ;ainting in 
coloured light, together with the result of 
throwing coloured light on to various 
coloured materials. In conclusion he pleaded 
for greater co-operation between the archi- 
tectural and decorative professions and the 
illuminating engineer in the case of new 
buildings, and particularly stressed the im- 
portance of calling the lighting expert into 
-cnsultation before the building had reached 
such a stage that alterations could not be 
erabodied to meet the needs of good lighting. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES FEDERATION. 

Mr. Sypwey Tarcwert, Vice-President, 
R.LB.A., leetured to the members of the 
Reading-and District and Basingstoke Asso- 
ciations of Employers, on 
February 19, on “ 1931 Form and Con- 
ditions of Contract.” The lecture was much 
appreciated by a large andience, including 4. 
number of architects and surveyors. A hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer was passed, 
on the proposition of Mr. Harry Hutt, 
F.R.LB.A., of Reading. 
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GREATER LONDON 


HOUSING CAMPAIGN” 


XV.—LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ PROGRESS UP TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1931. 
By JAMES P. ORR. 


Tae of the Greater London Hous- 
ing Campaign has been regularly reviewed in 
The Builder* since September, 1925. The 
purpose of this article is to bring this review 
up -to September 30, 1931. By ‘‘ Greater 
London "’ is meant Region K of the Minister 
of Health’s Statistics—ronghly, the area 
within 15 miles of Charing Cross. Houses 
rated at more than £35 are excluded, because 
they: are rarely occupied by wage-earners. 
Houses erected in rehousing schemes—some 
4,250 so far—are excluded because they 
do not increase the sum total of houses avail- 
able for occupation, but at best merely pro- 
vide alternative accommodation in place of 
houses demolished in slum-clearance schemes. 


State-aided Municipal Enterprise. 

The local authorities’ output of 4,382 
houses in the six months to September 30, 
1931, showed a considerable advance on the 
5,675 of the previous six months. The half- 
yearly output has been steadily improving 
during the last two years; but, nevertheless, 
the output of the last two and a half years 
falls short of that of the record year, 1927-8. 

The aggregate output of all the local autho- 
rities of England and Wales since the War 
stood on October 1, 1931, at 612,488, repre- 
senting 15.3 houses per thousand of popula- 
tion, t.e., about 40 per cent. more than the 
corresponding figure of 11 per thousand in 
Greater London. With well over one-fifth 
of the population of the whole country, Lon- 
don has some 29,000 houses less than one- 
fifth of the country’s post-War municipal 
houses, and its contribution to the aggregate 
of municipal houses built in the last six 
months fell considerably short of one- 
seventh. The great attack on the slums, 
which the Housing Act of 1930 was intended 
to inaugurate, has so far yielded only the 
most paltry results in London. Several areas 
have been declared clearance areas; but only 
26 houses had been completed under the Act 
by the end of September, viz., 24 in the 
Wandsworth Borough Council’s scheme of 
60 houses and two in Twickenham; and only 
three other rehousing schemes for 179 houses 
had been approved, including the L.C.C.’s 
solitary scheme of 105 houses in Bow. 


Houses Built without Subsidy. 

It is saddening to have to note a turning- 
point in the activity of unaided private enter- 
prise. Hitherto each half-year’s output had 
beaten that of the last previous one; but 
now a decrease of 1,720 houses or 8 per cent. 
has to be recorded; and this results in 4 
decrease of 1,159 houses in the total output 
of all small houses together in spite of the 
increase of 707 houses under municipal enter- 
prise. The outstanding importance of un- 
aided private enterprise in the London hous- 
ing campaign is indicated by the fact that 
80 per cent. of the small houses built in the 
last six months and 55 per cent. of all built 
since the War were built without subsidy. 
Unfortunately private enterprise, so far from 
benefiting the really poor, worsens the hous- 
ing position for them very considerably, be- 
cause the occupation of each new hovse in- 
volves a series of changes of tenants in other 
honses, and each such change involves decon- 
trol and generally an increase of rent, so 
that the reduction in the pool of cheap houses 
proceeds faster than the increase in the 
of new 


Comparison with Birmingham, Liverpool and 
Manchester. 
There is an extraordinary difference be- 
tween London and the northern cities as re- 
gards the relative output of municipal and 


ivate enterprise in the housing campaign. 
fn London well over two-thirds of the output 


Bwilder of 22, i, 26: 9. vil, 26; 18, ii, 27; 
20, iv, 28: 10, vili, 2; 4, i, 29; 23, vi, 
29: 20, xii, 29; 22, viii, 30; 2, i, 21; and 7, vili, 31. 


is contributed by private ise; in the 
northern cities well over two-thirds by local 
authorities. This means that the working 
classes, who hold houses from week to week, 
get far more help from the housing subsidy 
im the north than in London. For every 
home provided by the 124 local authorities 
of. London t nd of -population the 
northern cities have provided—Birmingham 
34, Liverpool over 2 and Manchester nearly 2. 
London shows up better in a comparison of 
aggregate output of municipal and private 
enterprise together. Here London's average, 
38 houses per thousand of lation, is not. 
far below the 39.3 of the w country, and 
is some 25 per cent. above that of both Liver- 
pool and Manchester; but the ing 
figure for Birmingham, 49.1, is more than 25 
per cent. above that of London. 


Distribution of New Houses. 


By September 30, 1931, the L.C.C. had 
built 41,854 houses (10,819 in London County 
and 31,035 outside), i.e., 9.5 per thousand of 
the county yp sean and the City and 28 
Metropolitan Boroughs 11,224 houses. The 
residents of London County had thus been 
supplied with 53,078 municipal houses, ie., 
12 per thousand of poprilation, while the 94 
local authorities of Outer London had built 
for their constituents 40,455 houses, i.e., 9.8 
per thousand of population. Against these 
new houses have to bs set on the other side 
of the account an unknown, but, in central 
London at any rate, a-very large number of 
houses demolished in redevelopment schemes, 
besides the large number converted frm 
residential to business or industrial uses since 
the War. 

The L.C.C. completed in the six months 
under review two very large groups of 1,200 
and 1,137 cottages in their vast estates at 
Becontree and Morden respectively, together 
with 440 flats in their t Central London 
scheme for the special benefit of families 
whose work requires that they should live 
near the centre of the county. In this scheme, 
unfortunately, rents are fixed at flat rates 
according to accommodation, as usual, and 
so must, in view of the high cost, necessarily 
be far beyond the reach of the poorer classes. 
Not even the smallest 3-roomed flat can be 
had at a rent less than 16s. lid. per week, 
including rates. 

(N.B.—In these reviews the term “‘ poorer 
classes’ is used to indicate families whose 


~ earnings set against essential needs leave a 


margin too to it of their paying a 
rent of more than 6d. per week, includ- 
ing rates.) 

Cost and Rent. 


A scrutiny of the contract prices sanctioned 
during the six months under review discloses 
the usual discrepancies between different 
parts of London. The prices of non-parlour 
cottages have ranged from £309 for a floor 
area of 743 sq. ft. in Dartford to £399 for 
769 sq. ft. in Chiswick, giving average prices 
per foot super of 8s. 3jd. and 10s. 4)d. re- 
spectively. 

The Dartford Urban District Council are 
to be congratulated on having got the rent. 
of their 3-bedroomed cottages down to 
uniform figure of 10s. 2d. per week, includ- 
ing rates. It is astonishin: 
corresponding figure in Chiswick is nearly 
20s., the same as the lowest 
rent of 4-roomed flats in the L.C.C.’s Central 
London scheme. Both Dartford and Chis- 
wick take into consideration in working out 
the rent the Wheatley subsidy of £11 5s. per 
cottage per annum, which is equivalent to a 
contribution of 4s. 4d. per week towards the 
tenant’s rent. The L.C.C., however, raise 
this contribution to 6s. under the system of 
pooling the subsidy for all estates and giving 
one estate more, another less per dwelling 
than the average share of the pool. 
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by 23,874; but only 4,382 of these were muni- 
expal houses. Of these only 3,084 were avail- 
able for residents cf Londen County, and 


working classes, while the poorer classes are 
catered for to only a negligible extent, and 
those of Central London have had their posi- 
tion and prospects worsened by enhancement 
of vent in the series of houses that become 
— as each new subsidised house is occu- 
ao difficult it is to help ‘the poorer 
classes may be judged by the fact that, in 
spite of the L.C.C.’s efforts to bring rents 
n consistently with the limitation of the 
charge on the rates to £3 15s. per dwelling 
annum, there are among their 45,000 post- 
ar houses only about 200 outside Becontree 
that have more than one bedroom and are 
let at 12s. 6d. or less per week. 

One effect of the local authorities’ share 
in the housing campaign of the last six 
months has been to add some 20,000 to the 

virtne of the subsidies enjoying disgui 
rebates the expense the 
purse, since they are pay a part 
the rent which, but for the 
have to be charged to make the municipal 
houses they live in just self-supporting. is 
rent is often described as ‘‘ the economic 
rent.’’ A good idea of the extent to which 
municipal tenants draw upon the public purse 
can be got by expressing this economic rent 
in terms of average rent per dwelling per 
week and noting how much of it is paid by 
the tenant and how much by fhe public 
— Here are the figures for Poplar taken 
rom the Borough Council's published ac- 
counts and set out separately for the several 
developed under the three 

i cts 


Number Average 

Housing of __ capital cost 

Act of dwellings. per dwelling. 

£ 

1923 Clearance Schemes 735 

1923 Other Schemes ... 668 


The Poplar Council, in their anxiety to 
bring their rents down to within reach of 
the poorer tenants, charged the rates with a 
far larger share of the econdmic rent than 
other councils. The minimum subsidy charge- 
able to the rates under the 1924 Act is about, 
ls. 5d, per week. This has been raised in 
Poplar to 3s. 6d. By this policy the Council 
have succeeded in getting the weekly rent 
of 189. of their 3-roomed dwellings down to 
12s. 6d., including rates. The corresponding 
rent in other boroughs, where only the mini- 
mum, Is. 5d. per week, is charged to the 
rates, is often as high as 17s. 6d. 

In London County outside Poplar, the only 
considerable group of new municipal houses 
with more than one bedroom that are let at 
12s. 6d. or less are 40 3-roomed flats in the 
Westminster Council’s Grosvenor Estate 
scheme with rents running down to lls. 9d. 
This is one of the few post-War munici 
schemes being carried out without any Ex- 
chequer subsidy. The rate contribution to- 
ward the economic rent appears to be about 
10s. per week; and the Council are free to 
vary it or cut it off when they like, instead 
of Paying it for 40 years, as they would have 
to do if they accepted the Exchequer sub- 
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The ‘the housing field 
prospect in i 

on the policy that local sadaabian, especially 
the L.C.C., may adopt in view of the present 
financial situation. L.C.C. have as yet 
made no pubhe announcement as to the ex- 
tent to which capital. expenditure on housing 
will be cut down; but the Minister of Health 
has recently issued a circular calling upon all 
local authorities to confine their new housing 
schemes to houses with not more than four 
rooms to be let at 10s., including rates. 

In London County, however, there is not 
the remotest chance of a 4-roomed flat bein 
provided in the near future at a cost which 
will permit of its being Jet at even 15s. per 
week, so long as the subsidy is used to effect 
an all-round reduction of the economic rent. 

The circular enjoins upon local authorities 
to select tenants for the new houses from 
those whose need is greatest ; and it is indeed 
to be hoped that in future subsidised dwell- 
ings will be strictly reserved for families who 
urgently need relief from insanitary condi- 
tions or indecent overcrowding. 

Such concentration on urgent cases will, 
however, leave the great bulk of the worst 
cases in London unrelieved, so long as relief 
is conditional on payment of such rents as are 
now charged for 4-roomers and even 3- 
roomers. Surely local authorities ought to 
seek some new method of assessing rent, 
rather than let the deplorable housing con- 
ditions from which so many poor families 
are suffering in London continue unabated. 
They might well adopt for the next few 
years, pending a fall in economic rent (which 

ds more on cost of loans than on cost 
of building, and of which, therefore, there 
can be little hope in the near future), the 
rent rebate system under which the Kensing- 
ton Housing Trust have been able to let 
4-roomed flats at rents varying from 10s, to 
18s. (including rates), ing to the means 
of the several tenants. 

Under this system the subsidies available 
at so much per house are pooled, and the 
pool is used as a fund from which varying 
rebates of rent are allowed to the several 
tenants to suit their different margins of 
family means over family needs. The main 
principle in the selection of tenants and the 
assessment of rebates is that the average re- 
bate per family must equal the average sub- 
sidy per dwelling. Families that need rebates 


Average economic rent per dwelling per week. 


| 
Paid by Paid by 
tenant. public purse. Total. 
s. d. s. d. 8. d. 
15 10 21. 0 36 10 
16 2 8 10 4 0 
.14 7 8 6 23 «(1 
13 8 6 4 20 0 


above the average are, therefore, balanced by 
families who can do with rebates below the 
average. There is no difficulty about this 
just now, as there*are always found among 
urgent cases both classes of families; and the 
better-to-do are glad enough to accept dwell- 
ings at the higher rent, because it is at an 
rate far lower than the lowest rent at which 
similar dwellings can be secured locally. 

The great advantage of this system is that 
it involves none of that indefinite waiting 
for costs to fall, but at once brings a pro- 
portion of the dwellings in each new block 
within reach of that large section of the ill- 
housed poor who are under all other rent 
assessment systems entirely excluded from the 
direct benefit of the housing subsidy. 

The financial crisis will a blessing in 
disguise for the poorer classes, if it leads 

{i) to concentration on really urgent cases ; 

(ii) to the adoption of some such rent rebate 

as the Kensington Trust follow ; 

(iii) to the amendment of the Rent Restric- 
tion Act on the lines suggested by the de- 
partmental committee ; 

(iv) to utilisation of every possible device 
for bringing cheap dwellings within reach of 
the poorer of the families requiring relief. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


County Court Costs: a C 
to the Practitioner in 
Bill of Costs in a County Court action 
matter. By F. W. Broapeare. 
Effingham Wilson. Price 10s, 6d. 


The object of this little work ; 
explain the questions that arise as to mee 
in a County Court action or matter but te 
afford a ready guide to practitioners called 
gee to make out bills of costs after an order 
0 the Court has been obtained. This 
not be so simple a matter as it appears, for 
the author explains * his preface that there 
are now approximately one hundred stat: 
under which some or 
under which 


matters arise in 
with County Court 
respective charges that can made are 


grouped alphabetically, as in tne same 
author’s work, “Conveyancing Costs.” This 
is a highly technical work, of the merits of 
which those called upon to practise are the 
best judges, but it appears to contain all the 

orders and peng matter, and as the 
author has t experience with works deal- 
ing with matters, we have no doubt 
that the work will be found of value to those 
called upon to frame bills of costs as a 

time saver.”’ 


Regional and Town Planning. By W. H. 
McLagan, Ph.D.(Gias.), M.inst. ete, 
London: Crosby, Lockwood & Son, Lud- 
gate Hill, E.C. 2ls. net. 


planning, 
pletely undevelo territory. The author's 
activities in ae the city of Khartoum 
under Lord Kitchener, and also Jerusalem 
and Alexandria, enable him to view the sub- 
ject from a wider angle than is commonly 
adopted, and his experience should be valu- 
able elsewhere. The book is divided into 
five parts. Beginning with general definitions 
= oe next treats of the unit of 
Pp , whe graphical, political, 
national, or Part two. deals 
with the preliminary survey and shows the 
principal considerations that must be in- 
cluded — population, , commerce, 
minerals, etc. Part three discusses the town 
_ of Alexandria, Khartoum, and Jerusa- 
, and shows, curiously enough, that 
whereas in the East the replanning of built- 
up areas has been in progress for over 
generation while a land has until 
recently been neglected, in England legisla 
tion has been in the reverse order. Part four 
shows how planning has been applied m 
practice in Egypt, Palestine, and the Soudan, 
ani the—to us—most interesting section 
with the provisions as to built-up areas. 1 
regulations as to buildings and expropriation 
in Turkey, which were applicable in Jerusé- 
lem, contained, for example, the following 
roviso :—‘‘ Proprietors must give gratis the 
nd which is necessary for the widening of 
streets. If the part which is taken exceeds 
one quarter of the total area of the land, it 
wil be valued in accordance with the law of 
expropriation for Public Utility, and the 
price will be paid by the municipality to the 
proprietors.” This law apparently 
provision for betterment to an unlimited ex- 
tent, The book concludes with a list of 
appendices including extracts from the Khar- 
toum and Omdurman Town Building 
tions, 1914. Perhaps the main value of the 
work lies in its insistence upon the — 
scope of the activities that unfortunately 
come under the misleading term of ‘Town, 
oc Regional, Planning.” 
gests, as an alternative, 
Planning,” a cumbersome term, although 5 
body has yet suggested a better title. 
book is illustrated with diagrams and — 
mainly of Khartoum, Alexandria, and 


The effect: of the cam of the 
ee. last six months on the housing position in 
me eS London’ may be summarised as follows :—The 
a ie supply of small houses has been increased 
= 
. oe. only 747 are situated within the county. e 
yz number let at 12s. 6d. or less per week is 
- © ; but a very small fraction of the whole. The 
2 i. enhanced subsidy of the 1930 Act has not 
brought rents down sufficiently to affect the 
> fe poorer classes, the lowest rent in the Wands- 
ig worth flats built under this Act being 15s. 4d. 
=, me Thus the subsidy is still being applied mainly 
i we for the benefit of the better-to-do of the 
: 
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he Sa} This book is concerned mainly with the 
ne 3H broadest aspects of regional and internatio 
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OBLIGATIONS IN CERTIFYING 


By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law, Hon. A.R.L.B.A., A.8.1, ete. 


Unxozr a building contract the employer is 
bound to perform all his obligations to the 
contactor under the cantract.. They are 
necessary to enable the contractor to perform 
his contraet without hindrance. 


In building contracts of any magnitade, 
the architect is the nsible agent of the 
employer and it is his nden duty to 
tect his employer in all matters within the 
scope of the anthority given him under the 
contract, whether such authority is expressed 
or implied. 

Amo his duties is that of granti 
and it would a 
the contract expressly provides for written 
certificates, eral certificates will be sufficient 
for the purpose. 

The ens under which a certificate is to 
be granted are-usually set out in the build- 
ing contract; and in general, the contractor 
is entitled to a certificate when he has com- 
plied with those terms, and he should satisfy 
himself in every instance that the certificate 
as and when granted, is in the form requi 
and accerding to those terms. 


Delay in Certifying. 

Unfortunately there is a tendency with 
some architects to delay certifying; with the 
result that the contractor is kept waiting 
for monies which he has duly earned. In 
these days, when economy in building enter- 
prises obtains, and there is consequently close 
competition im tendering, the contractor is 
often hard put to e ends meet; and 
delay means less to him, for example, in 
obtaining cash discounts and the like. 

If the need for first adjusting the accounts 
is made the excuse for thus delaying the 
granting of the final certificate, the contrac- 
tor is prevented also earning interest on 
monies due to him; and this especially 
applies to retention monies. 

Undue delay may render the employer 
liable for an action for breach of contract, 
and the claim put forward for labour and 
materials may also include a claim for 
interest on the money from the time it was 
due under the contract until judgment is 
delivered by the Court; or, in the case of 
an arbitrator, until the making and publish- 
ing of the award. 


Undue Influence of Employer. 

The delay of the architect in finally certi- 
fying is often by direct instruction of the 
employer or by his indirect influence over 
him. If this be so, the architect’s decision 
as to the certificate is open to question. _ 

In McDonald v. Workington Corporation 
(1893), 2 H.B.C, 240, as to the duty of an 
architect in granting a certificate, Lord 
Esher, M.R., said ; ‘‘ His duty is to give the 
certificate accordi to his own conscience 
and according te what he considers to be the 
right and truth as to the work done, and for 
that purpose he has no right to obey any 
cider or any suggestion by those people who 
are called his masters, For that purpose they 
are not his masters. He is to do that on 
his own conscience, wholly independent of 
then), and to act fairly and honestly as be- 
tween them and the contractor.” 


f the ing by the architect of his 
certificate is sade “A the contract a con- 
dition precedent to payment, the position of 
the contractor is rendered all the more diffi- 
cult should the employer instruct or influence 
the architect in any way to withhold it. In 
Roberts v, Hickman (1913), A.C. 229 H.L., 
the contractor brought an action to recover 
the Salanee in respect. to works he had com- 
pleted under a building contract, and the 
employer replied, ‘‘ There has been no archi- 
tect’. certificate, which was a condition prece- 
dent.’ In the House of Lords, the decision 
was viven in favour of the plaintiff (the con- 
tractor), and it was then stated that when 
an architeet, in a quasi-judicial position, 1.¢., 


as a certifier, does not preserve. that attitude 
of independence needed and required, of him 
to discharge his duties, though he may not 
be guilty of fraud or collusion he is no longer 
fit to be a judge, and in the event of his 
acting in the interests of the employer or by 
his directions and against the interests of the 
contractor the employer cannot in such cir- 
cumstances plead the absence of the archi- 
tect’s certificate stating that it isa condition 
precedent to payment, or that it is an adjudi- 
cation binding upon the contractor. 


Recovery Without Certificate. 


Even, therefore, when the architect’s certi- 
ficate is a condition precedent to payment, the 
contractor can, under reasonable demand, re- 
cover what is due to him from the employer 
without it, and without alleging frand on 
the part of the architect. In Kellett v. New 
Mills U.D.C. (1900), 2 H.B.C. 298, the en- 
gineer to the contract did not address him- 
self to determine and certify, but wrongly 
refused, or wrongfully and unreasonably » 
layed, so to determine and certify; and the 
employers took advantage of his conduct and 
delayed payment. Fraud was not alleged. It 
was held that the plaintiff (the contractor) 
could recover without a certificate. 


IDENTICAL TRADE 
MARKS 


A RECENT decision of the Court of Appeal 
on those sections of the Trade Marks Act, 
1905, which deal with “Identical ‘rade 
Marks,” in the case In re Alexander Pirie 
and Son’s Trade Mark (Weekly Notes, 
February 20), may be brietiy noted, especi- 
ally as it is not proposed to give a further 
report in the “Law Reports.” The appli- 
eants for registration were manufacturers 
of writing and other paper, and since 1925 
they had built up a large business under 
the mark, “ Abermill Bond, made in the 
United Kingdom,” their sales between 1923 
to the end of 1928 having amounted to over 
£120,000, and in the first nine momthe of 
1929 to over £47,000. They had adopted 
this trade mark honestly, though with know- 
ledge of the opponents’ Trade Mark “ Ham- 
mersmill Bond, made in the U.S.A.,” the 
applicant’s mark being an abbreviation of 
“Aberdeen Mill,” they having large fac- 
tories in Aberdeen. The opponents had 
used their Trade Mark, “ Hammermill, 
made in the U.S.A.,” in respect of goods 
of substantially the same character in 
America since 1911, and had registered this 
mark in this country in 1923, and some of 
their goods had been exported here, the 
average sales in this country being about 
2,000 per annum. Actual confusion be- 
tween the marks had not been proved. _ 

On the applicant’s application, made in 
1929, the Registrar held that had the trade 
mark been a new one he would have refused 
an application under section 19 to register 
it, but that under section 21, as amended by 
the schedule to the Trade Marks Act, 1919, 
he would allow the registration to proceed ; 
but on appeal to the judge, the Court inti- 
mated that while agreeing with the regis- 
trar on the point as regards section 19 (a 
point on which the Court 
agreed), the proper exercise iscretion 
the Court under section 21 in 
the circumstances of this case was to refuse 
applicants appealed to the 
Court -o peal. 

Section aL. as amended by the schedule to 
the Act of 1919, ie as follows: “In cases 
of honest concurrent user or of other 
special circumstances which in the opinion 
of the Court or registrar make it proper s0 
to do, the Court or registrar may permit 
the registration of the same trade mark 
or of nearly identical trade marks for the 
same goods or dercription of goods by more 
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- than ene-proprietor subject te such con- 


ditions and limitatiens, if any, as to mode 
or place of user or otherwise as the Court 
or registrar, as thé cate may be; may think 
it right to impose,” The Court of Appeal 
reversed the judgment of the Court. below, 
and restored the. finding of the registrar 
granting the application, and laid it down 
that in all cases under section 21 the Court 
must consider the way in which the mark 
had been used and for what length of time, 
but it was impossible to prescribe. what 
particular time must exist under all cir- 
cumstances, and the section did not only 
apply to cases where there was but slight 
risk of deception, for its very words, “ or 
of nearly identical trade marks,” appeared 
to indicate that the discretion might be 
exercised when there was likely to be con- 
fusion, and the Court deprecated laying 
down any general standard to be reached 
before the section was applied. 

On the facts of this case, the Court 
pointed out that there had been honest con- 
current used for a considerable period of 
time, which indicated that the mark sought 
to be registered was of im to the 
applicants in identification of their goods, 
and although the ents’ mark was also 
of value to them, the applicants had a far 
bigger sale, and it would be if they were 
unable to register their mark. 

The opponents had contended that section 
21 was to be treated as an addition to sec- 
tion 19, only applicable to cases nearly 
within that section, but the Court held 
that section 21 was an independent provision. 

The Court of Appeal agreed with the 
view expressed by the Court and the regis- 
trar that had this been an original application 
under section 19 it would have been proper to 
refuse registration, 


MERCHANDISE 
MARKS ACT- 


Tue Board of Trade give. notice that they 
have referred to the Standing Committee 
applications for Orders-in-Council to require 
the marking with an indication of origin of 
imported— 

(1): Iron and steel wire rods in coil; 

(2) Umbrella ribs, tubes and frames of iron 

and steel wire ; 

(3) The following descriptions of reinforce- 

ment materials -— 

(a) Fabricated meshwork or lattice 
made from iron and steel wire; (») 
Helicals, spirals, stirrups and hoops o- 
éron and steel. 

The reference made to the Committee on 
May 14, 1929, in respect of imported lattice 
reinforcements and stirrups of iron and steél 
for concrete construction, is hereby with- 
drawn. 

Also to be marked are :— : : 

(4) Wire netting and woven wire, including 

chain link fencing ; 

(5) Iron and steel wire, and wire nails and 

staples, of the following descriptions : 

(a) Barbed wire on reels; (b) Wire 
nails and wire staples; (c) Wire in coils 
or bundles, including strand wire; (d 
Baling wire cut and looped at one 
or both, 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
Merchandise Marks (Imported Goods) Order, 
1927, requires bese goods of these de 
scriptions—(4) (5)—to bear an indication 
of origin at the time of sale or exposure for 
sale, except exposure for sale wholesale by 6 
person being a wholesale dealer, and the Com- 
mittee have been asked to report upon the 
question whether such goods should be re- 
quired to bear an indication of origin on im- 
portation or on ——" for sale wholesale 

a wholesale er. 

of any interests substan- 
tially affected by these applications who de- 
sire to be heard in ition at the public 
inquiry which will be held later by the Com- 
mittee should communicate with the Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. W. Reardon, at the Board of 
Trade Offices, Great George-street, 8.W.1, 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


The League of Nations Palace. 


had 
inally £1,000,000, but he 
the estimates 


that the architects received not only their 
usual fees, but maintenance fees as well. Tha 
was very unusual. 


let for the sum of 12,000,000 Swiss francs, had 
not been let to a British firm, but to a syndi- 
cate of five associated firms—one French, one 
Italian, and one Swiss. The Department of 
‘Overseas Trade had taken great pains to see 
that in this country had an 
tunity of tendering for the work. ree 
British firms registered their names at Geneva 
and were invited to tender. Two declined, 
and the third said it was unable to tender 


on the Architects’ Committee, but there was 
a British representative on the Experts’ Com- 
mittee, or on the Building Committee. He 
agreed that maintenance were paid 
to the architects, but he understood that it 
was the practice of the League to give 


allowances. 


The 1930 Act. 


Mrs. Tars asked how many local authorities 
had submitted clearance schemes under the 
Housing Act of 1930; and how many had 
‘already been confirmed by the Ministry ? 

-Sm_E. Hmron Young said that up to 
January 31 last, he had received resolutions 
from 115 local authorities in England and 
Wales declaring areas in their districts to be 
clearance areas under the Housing Act, 1930. 
These resolutions did not require confirmation 
by him. Clearance orders and compulsory 
eg wy orders submitted by 35 local authori- 

ies had already been confirmed. 


Mr. Hicxs asked the Minister of Health 
awhether, having regard to the fall in wages, 
he would introduce legislation rptangean 
controlled rents for houses should not be more 
than 20 per cent. above the standard rent? 


Committee recommended that the 
uced. 


Architectural Granite. 

Mr. Renorman informed Mr. Burnett that 
during the months of December, 1931, and 
January, 1952, the total imports of monu- 
United Ki amounted to 793 tons, valued 
at £24,626, and 414 tons, valued at £12,739, 
respectively. 


Committee, which reported last July. The 
present 


Houses Built. . 
In re to Mr. Price, Sin E. Hutton 
‘Youne, Mini of Health, said that the fol- 


lowing statement showed the number of State- 
aided houses completed in England and Wales 

ing each of the thirteen months ended 
January 3) last :— 


No. of State-aided 

houses completed 

Month during the month 
danuary, 1931 ......... 4,143 
March, 5,049 
April 4,905 
May, 5,482 
August, 5,256 
September,  _......... 5,662 
6,477 
November, ,, 5,951 
January, 1952 ......... 6,218 

Houses Approved. 


Sin E. Hizton Younc informed Mr. Batey 
that the following statement gave the number 
of State-assisted houses inclu in proposals 
approved last year for England and Wales :— 


January, 1951 ......... §,532 
February 4,240 
March, 5,321 
June, 8,543 
August, 7,816 

ber 4,868 

Rural Housing. 


Mr. Parkinson asked how many houses had 
been approved under the Housing (Rural 
Authorities) Act, 1931? 

Sm E. Hitton Young replied that the Com- 
mittee appointed under the Act had informed 
110 authorities that they were prepared to 
entertain papers to the extent of 1,733 
houses for the agricultural population. 


Imported Timber. 

In reply to a question by Mr. D. G. Somer- 
VILLE, the Presipent or tHe Boarp or TRapE 
(Mr. Runciman) said that the total value of 
hewn timber imported into the United King- 
dom was £2,635,000 in 1930 and £1,738,000 in 
1931. The principal countries from which the 
imports were consigned in 1930 were the 
Soviet Union, the United States, Norway, 
Poland, Canada, and British West Africa. 
The total value of the imports of floorings and 
builders’ woodwork was £3,441,000 in 1930 
and £2,974,000 in 1931, the principal countries 
from which the imports were consigned in 
1930 being Sweden, the United States, Nor- 
way and Finland. 


Floor Area and Density. 


Mrs. Tare asked the Minister of Health 
whether, in view of the need for houses to be 
let at. working-class rents, he would consider 
modifying the conditions as to floor area and 
density per acre required in connection with 
subsidised houses. ; 

Sm E. Hitron Youne said that the density 
od acre was determined by Section 7 of the 

ousing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, but 
he was always —— in suitable cases, to 
consider an app ication from a local authority 
for variation of the limit there laid down. 


Waterloo Bridge. 

Sm Wiums Davison asked the Minister 
of Transport whether the estimate of 
£1,295,000 given by the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the County Council as the 
cost of replacing Waterloo Bridge by a new 

idge, to take six lines of traffic, included the 
cost of demolishing the present bridge and of 
removing and re-erecting the existing tem- 


porary bridge; and whether Parliament would 
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be given any opportunity of discussing the 
matter? 


Ma. said he understood that the 
estimate included the demolition of the pre. 
sent bridge and the removal of the existing 
temporary bridge. He did not know of any 
propesal for the re-erection of the te 
structure. The London County Council had 
informed him that they did not require any 
additional Parliamentary powers in the 
matter. 


Bridge Schemes. 

Viscount Epnam asked for particulars of 
bridge schemes sanctioned by the Ministry of 
Transport since the present Government took 
office, showing in each case the type of con- 
struction, i.e., reinforced concrete, steel, or 
brickwork. 

Mr. Pysvs said that since the present Gov. 
or confirmed from the Fund in 
of 58 bridge schemes of 10 ft. span and over, 
the types of construction being steel 25, rein. 
forced concrete 33. 


Town and Country Planning Bill. 

In Committee on this Bill, 

On Clause 6 ge ro or Adoption of 
Schemes), Sm Himton Younc, Minister 
of Health, moved the insertion of a new sub- 
section, in with an undertaking 
previously given, stipulating that a resolu- 
tion ssed by the appropriate authority 
should not take effect unless and until it had 
been approved by the Minister. The Minis- 
ter should not approve of the resolution unless 
he was satisfied that, in the case of any land 
built upon, public improvements were likely to 
be nia one or other. development was likely to 
take place within such a period of time and 
of such a scale as to make the inclusion of 
the land in a scheme expedient, or that the 
land comprised buildings or other objects of 
architectural, historic or artistic interest. In 
the case of land which was neither already 
built upon, nor in course of development or 
likely to be developed, the Minister should 
be satisfied that the land was so situated in 
relation to land which was already built upon 
or on which development was likely to take 


_place as to make its inclusion in a scheme 


expedient, or that it comprised objects or 
places of national interest or beauty. 

Sm E. Hivron Youne said that the essen- 

lanni wers making them more ¢x- 
PiThat be provided by the 
amendment, which did not impose any limita- 
tion or diminution of existing powers. All 
the powers which existed at present would be 
retained. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Tenement Buildings. 
Sim E. Hiton Young informed Miss 
Cazalet and Sir G. Hurst that proposals for 
the erection of tenements were careful 
watched to secure the greatest possible 
measure of economy, but up to the present 
any building over three stories in height was 
found to involve much heavier expenditure 
than was involved in the erection of equiva 
lent accommodation in cottages. He ; 
to be able, as the result of inquiries now m 
progress, to issue some suggestions in this 
regard to the local authorities concerned. 
The following statement shows the average 
cost of the undermentioned dwellings in con 
tracts let, and in direct labour schemes com 
menced by local authorities (other than the 
London County Council). 


Non-parlour 
flats in 
arte Non-parlour _ings of three 
aig or more stories. 
March, 1931 ... £345 £576 
September, 383 
, 1931 
December, 1931 mee 617 
Year ended on 
December, 1931 333 


These costs included the cost cf paths, 
drains and fences, but excluded the cost 
land, roads, sewers and architects’ fees. 


144 
In the House of Lords, Lonp Lovar asked 
‘what was the estimated cost of the Palace of 
the League of Nations now being erected at 
Geneva, how many contracts for the erection 
or equipment of that palace had been given to 
firms of British origin, and what nations had 
‘received the principal contracts? He said that 
gone up to £1,250,000 or £1,500,000, and he 
cost nearer £2,000,000 than £1,000,000. No 
fewer than five committees were sitting in 
connection with the erection of the new build- 
ing. On one of these committees—the Archi- 
tects’ Committee—there was no British mem- 
ber, and there was not one shilling of British 
money invested in the international company 
which was erecting the building. He was told 
Lorp Secretary for War, said 
that a revised estimate had been agreed to by 
: ee the Council of the League at a figure of just 
3 over £1,000,000. The one big contract, for 
- the skeleton of the building, which had been 
| 
35) 
* 
: eee the terms suggested. He was not surprised 
| ae that the contract went to some firm other 
ine : te * than a British firm. There would be a legi- 
timate outcry if British firms were to get con- 
se ‘tracts at a very high po in competition 
with other countries at lower prices. It was 
true that there was no British _ 
| 
2 Controlled Rents. 
Sm E. Younes said that the pro- 
posed Bill on Rent Restrictions would, as 
4 ms 2 already announced, be based generally on the 
: recommendations of the Inter-Departmental 
2 
— 
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ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


QUESTIONS. 
as Concrete Aggregate. 
Sun,—Is it pessible to use lime-sludge from 
a sugar-beet factory for block-making or 
flooring? If so, what proportion of cement 
is necessary? - Shall I have to add any sand 
or ashes? N. 


‘Window in Party Wall. 

Sin,—My house 1s part of a large house 
which I bought last year and converted into 
two parts, one I sold and the other I occupy. 
I see now that during the alterations I ought 
to have blocked up @ first-floor window which 
my neighbour has in the party wall which 
overlooks my garden, as shown in sketch. 

1 wish to add a bedroom over my hall, but 
obviously 1 should have to cut out in the 
party wall for bonding, and then block 
up this window. I have offered to give 
alternative light by.a roof light, and as the 
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window at present only lights a e, and 
not a room, this would be no disadvantage, 
though certainly my neighbour would lose 
his view. He will not allow-me to block this 
window, but I feel that I could, if I wished, 
block it up on my side of the party wall. 

The pointe, to my mind, are whether he 
has acquired a right to the light through that 
I can bond in to the 
party w ithout his permission, the y 
wall at this point being an outside ma 

Inquirer. 
Pointing Stone Front. 
_ Str,—I am erecting a stone-fronted build- 
ing and, of course, have to point it down on 
completion. I have done some pointing with 
grey slaked lime and stone dust and find that 
the weather or some other factor gradually 
causes it to fall out to some Could 
one of your readers with a like experience 
tell me of a mixture suitable for a job 
so as to stop falling out? G. F. 
Defective Tile Floor. 

Sir,—I should be glad to know why a floor 
of Brierley Hill tiles, fixed on solid cement 
concrete, should rise in a bubble from a skirt- 
ing of the same material, and thus necessitate 
—— The floor was laid in 1926, and the 
lifting from the concrete happened last week. 
It is inconceivable that there should be any 
expansion of the tiles, and there is no sign of 
lime out of the cement that would cause the 
trouble. The floor is in a kitchen, some 12 ft. 
hy 11 ft., and @ square of linoleum was laid 
in the centre. The kitchener is a 48 in., and 
the room gets somewhat hot occasionally. Any 
explanation will be thankfully 


Cavity Wall Ties. 

Sim,—As. the life of a brick cavity wall 
must depend on the durability of the wall 
ties, I have recently been attempting to find 
what is the seraleabhe life of ordinary gal- 
vanised wall ties, but have been unable to 
obtain any satisfactory data. Unfortunately, 
the price of copper, and still more of delta 
bronze wall ties, appears prohibitive. I 


sould therefore be glad to have the observa- 
uons of those whe may have had experience, 
both of the durability of ordinary galvanised 
- all ties and these who have pursued any in- 
vestigations into the life of cavity walls.. In 
i exterior ap- 


order not-te interfere with the 


pearance of good-quality brickwork, I have 

ruled out in my mind an we, 5 

glazed stoneware wall 
Researcu. 


Ventilation of Septic Tank: 

R,—In connection with correspondence 
on septic tanks, I should be glad to know 
whether it is necessary to ventilate a septic 
tank in the same manner a cesspool is venti- 
lated, and, if not, what is the reason for the 
necessity in one case and not in the other? 


8. 
[See under “Septic Tanks ANITARY. 
on this page.—Ep. } 


Artificial Marble. 
Smm,—Conld you tell me what to use to 
secure a polished face on artificial marble? 


E. R. 
ANSWERS. 
Columbian Pine. 
[Answer to “ Supervision,’ Fesrvary 26. 
Sm,—These are t tine pockets, to which 
the timber is liable. They are quite healthy, 
but will spoil paint or stain, and therefore 
need excluding. In places where appearance 
does not matter no fear of rot setting up from 
this source need be anticipated. ‘I'naper. 


Question of Construction. 

[Answers to “G. F.,” Fesrvany 26.] 

Sre,—To ensure a dry wail, the best method 
of construction is the cavity. Care should be 
taken regarding the following points during 
construction 

(1) Cavity walls often fail owing to the 
penetration of moisture, and the reason is that 
mortar is allowed to drop into the cavity 
during construction, the result being that for 
some distance from the bottom the walls are 
solid. Bricks should be left out at the base 
of the wall during construction so that the 
mortar droppings can be raked out (which 
should be done fairly frequently) before they 
have time to set. The bricks can be built 
in after the walls have reached correct height. 

(2) The cavity should be 2} in., and properly 
ventilated by means of air-bricks placed at 
imtervals at top and base of walls, care being 
taken that the perforations in the air-bricks 
are not too large, otherwise vermin may gain 
entrance to the cavity. 

(3) Lintols to door and window openings 
should not extend to the inner skin of the 
wall, but should finish flush with the mner 
face of the outer skin, or at least be free from 
contact with the inner skin. The tops of all 
wood frames should be from 
moisture that may condense in cavities by 
sheet lead turned inte the brickwork on both 
sides, the lead being turned into the inner 
skin one course higher than on the outer skin. 

(4) Ties should have a twist in = — 
to prevent e of moisture 8 

(5) The - of the walls should receive 
attention if there is no overhang of eaves. 
Tiles set in cement, or some other method, 
must be used to prevent the percolation of 
moisture. 

If desired, the cavity can be made smaller, 
# in. wide, and be filled with ‘‘ hot’’ asphalt 
as the wall is built, care being taken that each 
application of the asphalt bonds properly with 
the preceding one. H, Atrcrorr. 

Sin,—There seems no advantage in avoid- 
ing ordinary cavity construction as wall-ties 
are proposed. Your correspondent somewhat 
exaggerates the saving in building without 

ers, as many otherwise useless ends and 
bricks can be used up in the bonded wall, 
which is the strongest construction if the 
penetration of damp is not Stet 


Septic Tanks v. Cesspools. 
{Answer to “ Estates,’ Fesrvary 19.] 
Sim,—A cesspool is a container for storing 
sewage matter; the contents will need 


3. 


emptying from time to time. A 
should be. watertight and also veutilated. 

A septic tank is a chamber through which 
sewage matter passes, and, if efficient in 
character, in which sewage is liquefied in its 
passage. <A well-designed septic tank does 
not need “ desludging,”’ and is always asso- 
ciated with Some type of filter, either wrobic 
or anerobic, for treatment of the effluent. 

In these columns (Inquiry Bureau) it has 
been stated several times that septic tanks 
must be closed and sealed against air. That 
is quite a mistake; septic tanks must be ven- 
tilated, or the gases evolved would be dan- 
gerous in many ways if stored, and highly 
explosive. The inlets and outlets to'a septic 
tank must be submerged, whilst the inlet to 
a@ cesspool is seldom submerged. Public 
authorities use septic tanks nm und ‘un- 
covered ; they are quite as efficient as closed 
septic tanks. It is advisable to cover a 
domestic septic tank and so to arrange the 
ventilation pipe as not to be a nuisance. Pre- 
ferably, rainwater should be separately dis- 
posed of, and the content of the tank should 
a from two to three days’ dry-weather 

ow. 

The layout of any system will depend on 
the nature of the sewage, the character and 
area of the site, and the method of final 
filtration to be d. In domestic systems 
the house drain. from the intercepting trap 
(vital in such a case) will discharge into the 
septic tank. Given the right conditions, a 
good system will operate for years without 
renewal of any part, or the removal of sladge, 
and is consequently more economical than a 
— In reckoning dry-weather flow, one 
might assume 40 gallons per person per day. 
A long, narrow tank is preferable, and 
content must be the submerged content. 

A level site with a clay subsoil is not ideal 
for a septic tank installation. 

Srarvrony 


Empire Timbers. 

[Answer to “ Parnra,” Fesnvary 5.], 

Sre,—Reference should be made to the 
Empire Marketing Board or to the Commis- 
sioners of the Dominions and Colonies .con- 
cerned in this country. ‘The large timber 
merchants can also supply full particulars on 
application. RereRENce. 


Town Planning Question. 

[Answer ro “ Rarspaven,” Fesavany 5.) 

Srm,—Under the new Town Planning Act 
(assuming it to become so) a local authority 
may adopt powers to control elevations. 
‘These powers are optional. Zone. 

Acoustics of Room. 

[Answer to “ Acovstics,” Fesnvany 26.} 

Sm,—Without more information as to the 
materials and conditions of the room, it is 
almost impossible to state a remedy. Possibly 
the casing of the columns in acoustic plaster 
might help matters by eliminating some cross 
reflexions, but your correspondent would be 
well advised to consult an acoustic specialist 
on the spot, whose fees would be well 
invested. Sounp. 


Tile Hanging. 
{Answer to “ Youne ARcurrsct,” 
Fesrvary 26.] 

Sir,—The lap should not be less than 3) in., 
and every course should be nailed with copper 
nails. Felting under the battens and counter 
battens is an additional protection against 
the weather, but is not an absolute necessity. 

Mernop. 


Decorating and Asbestos Sheeting. 
[Answer to “ P. W. H.,”’ Feanvary 26.} 
Srm,—The sheets should be stripped of ail 

loose distemper, and well rub down. 
Apply to all surfaces to be painted two coats 

size, when, assuming the walls to be dry 
and the asbestos mature, painting can be 
applied to give 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


By J. R. TAYLOR. 


DAMP CURES (Continued). 

Ix regard to the great majority of 
domestic buildings, economy of construction 
is @ very important factor that cannot be 
ignored, but some of the results of the 


economies practised are so much at variance. 


with the rules governing sound construc- 
tion as to verge on absurdity. An isolated 
building or group of buildings, for example, 


will be eubjected to heavier attack from 


wind-driven rain on some sides than others; 
but it frequently happens that the portions 
of the whole structure which, by reason 
of variation in design and/or construction, 
are least able to bear the attack, are snb- 
jected to the brunt of it. Sometimes, and 
especially in regard to estate development, 
this is brought about by ill-considered efforts 
to achieve a symmetrical lay-out in com- 
bination with balance in the elevations. 

To take a case in point: many architects 
have recognised the value when building 
individual houses of starting eaves at very 
low levels on the exposed side or sides of 
the house and gabling on the sheltered sides 
only. The object is, of course, to offer the 
least amount of wall surface to the strongest 
attack. Very often the result is, from the 
point of view of appearance, so pleasing that 
an architect of less experience, after adopting 
the idea for a house on one plot, will 
transpose the plan for the house on the 
adjoining plot, but to the opposite hand, 
so that the low. eaves are on the sheltered 
side. This he does to achieve balance. The 
most glaring instances of mistakes of this 
sort are, however, found in housing built 
to lay-out plans, looking very nice op paper. 
and doubtless aleo in bird’s-eye view. In 
one such case the final results are eo absurd 
that it is worth quoting as an instance of 
how “not to do it.” On a certain council 


“housing estate the great majority of the 


houses are built in pairs and blocks of 
four with hipped roofe and eaves of good 
projecta Some are faced with rustic bricks 
and others rough-cast on the front and end 
elevations, but practically all have common 
bricks showing in the back elevations, On 
one portion of the estate four roads termin- 


ate on a circus, and between each of. the 


roads there is a block of four houses, each 
block facing one of the cardinal points. In 
these four blocks it has been seen fit tv 
make a variation from the general design 
in so far as the roofs are concerned, and 
instead of hipped ends they are gabled; 
bat as the roofs are not projected over on 
barge boards or outer spars, the walls facing 
due south-west are deprived of all protec- 
tion. This case is typical of a good many 
others in showing how widespread is the 
lack of appreciation of the underlying prin- 
ciples of good design, not only in regard 
to exposure to wind-driven rain but in 
other matters. Four of the living-rooms 
have windows facing due north and four 
others due east. Four larders have windows 
facing due south. 

The centre of a circus of this sort offers 
a good vantage point for observation of the 
behaviour of wall surfaces subjected to 
heavy. rain. On a suitable occasion I was 
fortunate enough to arrive just before a 
heavy and prolonged downfall set in, accom- 
panied by a moderate south-west wind. The 
gable walls being rough-cast, it was easy 
to watch the change of colour under mois- 
ture, and, of course, this coincided with 
variation of exposure. But the most in- 
teresting point was noted in regard to the 


more sheltered ends. The slater, in setting 


out, had forgotten to allow for the thick- 
ness of rough-cast, with the result that 
his verge fillets were finsh with the face 
of the rongh-cast. The wind-driven rain 
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washed over these verges at certain points, 
and dark etreaks of moisture could be seen 
some time in advance of the general change 
in colour. Despite both cavity and rough- 
cast, five of the eight tenants complained 
of penetration of damp through the gable 
walls. All this sort of thing has a direct 
bearing on damp cures, because in order to 
prescribe the proper remedies it ie neces- 
sary to diagnose the causes correctly.. One 
more instance may be given. A block ot 
six old cottages recently changed hands, and 

owner, in order to smarten them up, 
had the fronts rough-cast and the backs 
and one gable repointed. The other gable, 
facing south-west, has for many yeare been 
cement rendered on account of penetration 
by damp. This gable is to some extent 
protected by barge boards standing forward 
some 15 in., but they are only 6 in. deep, 
and therefore do not properly master the 
Gin. purlins set at right-angles to the 
rafters. The ends of the purlins have had 
the bottom corners cut back for 3 in, The 
driven rain is given access to two purlins, 
and long, black streaks can be seen on the 
face of the stucco and pendant to the pur- 
lins. The stucco shows signs of local fail- 
ure at these points. It is frequently the 
ease that local failures of both stucco and 
pointing follow on small but important flaws 
in detail of this sort. Presently the stucco 
will doubtless be repaired at these points, 
but it is improbable that the barge rds 
will be replaced by wider ones, and the 
same cycle of events will again begin. - Any- 
thing that tends te a concentrated flow 
of water at one point, even an ill-placed 
stalk of rainwater pipes, sets up acceler- 
ated local damage. 


Where the cause is such that the amount 
of damp admitted is not large, but is general 
in character, as, for instance, through com- 
mon brickwork at the backs of houses, 
several coats of cement slurry may provide 
the necessary stiffening up of resistance. 
Some time ago, in response to a reader’s 
inquiry in The Builder Inquiry columns, 
I was able to quote the following receipt, 
originally given me by the Research Station, 
as a treatment for crazed concrete ; “ Take 
one part of ferrocrete and one part of 
hydrated lime; pass several times through 
a fine sieve to obtain thorough admixture; 
place in a suitable vessel and add water to 
bring to a stiff paste, and apply with a grass 
brush, keeping the mixture well stirred.” 
In rural surroundings, limewash is used 
more or less traditionally, and in many 
localities it is curiously compounded with 
a view to obtaining good adhesion. An 
addition of tallow seems to be as effective 
as any, but good adhesion cannot be ob- 
tained on very old walls, not previously 
treated and inlaid with films of vegetation, 
without the most thorough preparation. In 
such cases the work becomes expensive. Fair 
success has followed where the brickwork 
has been well scoured with wire brushes 
and then washed and a preliminary coat of 
het lime given. This coat is left for a year 
and then again brushed off as far as possible, 
after which two coats of lime and tallow are 
applied. If this holds, a coat is then applied 
once a year in some cases, and generally in 
the spring, which seems to indicate some 
early regard for its heat-resisting: proper- 
ties, but is more probably due to inherited 
spring-cleaning instincts. Oil paint in suit- 
able colours may be conside to improve 
stueco work as well as protect it, but for 
external brickwork there is something about 
it that makes it unwelcome or even repug- 
nant to lovers of craftsmanship, On in- 
terior brickwork it does not seem to be 
60 offensive. and that is probably so because 
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we have become accustomed to covering in- 
side walls with some other material. For 
all that, oil paint kept in good condition 
and renewed at suitable intervals does 
effectually resist driven rain. When win. 
dow and door spaces are deducted, the area 
of rear walling to council housing is not 
very great, and the cost of Periodically 
‘painting it when the other work ig being 
done would not, as a rule, be heavy. A good 
deal, if not the whole, of the cost would he 
set off by a very long postponement of re- 
pointing and other works of repair. As 
ratepayers and taxpayers we are all deeply 
involved in regard to council heusing, and 
apart from that, these publiely owned pro. 
perties do present a great opportunity for 
large-scale experimental and research work 
as well as one for collecting data of great 
value in regard to cost and endurance values 
of paints and other materials. 


Painting on external stonework differs in 
some respects from painting on brickwork 
as regards suitability. Much stonework and 
woodwork are so similar in detail and ont- 
line that, were it not for the position occu. 
pied and the jointing, it would be diff- 
cult to distinguish between them from a 
short distance when painted. From the 
point of view of taste, however, there seems 
to be something wrong about painted stone- 
work. There are occasions, though, when 
no alternative treatment to painting seems 
to have equal advantages. In some parts of 
the country, many good-class houses are 
built with local stone facings finished with 
Bath stone dressings round doors and win- 
dows. Cardiff offers many examples where 
the comparatively early deterioration, or, at 
least, bad discoloration, of the stone dress- 
ings has been fairly adequately met by 
painting in quiet and harmonious colours. 
Bat where a damp cure is sought, as, for 
instance, at gable tops and parapet walls, a 
much more permanent and satisfactory job 
is made by lifting the copings and inserting 
a damp course. In new work it is question- 
able whether artificial stone is not going to 
supplant natural stone in many cases—at 
all events, in exposed positions at a height— 
because already the matching is so good 
that it requires the closest scrutiny to dis- 
tinguish between them, and it is believed 
that the artificial material often offers 
greater resistance to the penetration of 
moisture. 


Houses resistant to wind-driven rain at all 
other points frequently fail at the space of 
walling below window sills within a few years 
of erection. It is curious that, even in work 
that is otherwise first-class, this point is 
nearly always overlooked. The specification 
will call ee a damp-proof course under 
copings and a lead covering to a stone 
cornice, but the stone sill, though subjected 
to a much heavier attack by reason of 
exposure to all the rain received on the 
windows, will be given no protection itself, 
nor will the brickwork below it. Every. sill, 
whether in solid or cavity walling 
whether of stone, concrete, brick, terra-cotta 
or tiles, should always be set on a damp-proot 
course. This damp-proof course should turn 
up at the back of the sill and through te 
the inner wall face. 


There is another point at which the damp- 
proof course does not receive as much attention 
as is desirable and, in many cases, necessary. 
Except as the result of variations in ground- 
floor levels, more often than not damp-p 
courses are set at one level all round, 
that usually is at two courses below finished 
floor level. It often happens that the fill 
that is to receive concrete for tile-finish 
floors comes up to damp-course level, or event 
above it. All painters and decorators know 
the effect of this, though they do not a:ways 
understand the cause. The damp-proof 
on external walls containing tiled floor =)" 
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start across the wall from the usual position, 
be turned up inside the wall and then carried 
across the inner half-brick thickness so as to 
come out level with the floating or a very 
ittle below it. In party walls with tiled floors 
both sides it should be level with or just 
telow the floating. On half-brick walls be- 
tween tiled and joisted floors, it should be car- 
ried across below joists, be turned up between 
concrete and bri and then back again, 
so as to tuck into the wall. It should always 
be laid in cement. An alternative method is 
to float on & rough but continuous cement 
skirting of waterproofed cement before the 
concrete is laid, starting from a point well 
below damp-proof course and continued to 
such a height as can be covered with the skirt- 
ing proper. The small additional cost of 
cither of these methods will be regained many 
times over by lessened costs of maintenance. 
it is often ht that damp appearing just 
above skirtings is due to water ay. ag at 
the space at skirting bottoms when tiles are 
washed; and preparations are applied to tile 
faces in order to rectify this, or cement or 
tiled skirtings are formed, but in nearly all 
cases the real trouble originates in a badly 
placed oe course. In an exceptional 
case, On @ ing site and with very lean 
concrete, the p has been known to rise 
as much as 2 ft. up a party wall and lead 
to an unfounded suspicion that there was no 
damp-proof course in the wall. 


In such cases the repair or rectification is 
not altogether an easy matter, particularly 
when a party wall has to be dealt with. When 
there is no party wall to be dealt with, if 
the border tiles are taken up and the con- 
crete is cut through, the filling may be taken 
out to some distance below damp-course level, 
and the narrow trench thus formed can be 
filled up with waterproofed concrete and the 
tiles be replaced. Sometimes this may prove 
to be fairly easy to do, but at others it may 
be impracticable, because of the difficulty of 
matching the tiles, some of which are 
sure to be broken in taking them up. In 
other cases it may be simpler to cut away for 
and insert a new damp-proof course. Often 
what is done is to form new skirtings of water- 
proofed materials without cutting up the con- 
crete and tiling, and this usually proves to 
be ineffective, and the damp reappears at a 
higher level. In some exceptionally bad cases 
the trouble has been found to be due to mor- 
tar droppings in the cavities of external walls ; 
the extent to which these droppings some- 
times accumulate is much under-estimated by 
those who have not seen the work opened out. 
After a time it is very difficult to remove 
these droppings, because the iron ties become 
formidable as impediments to a scraping tool 
screwed into the end of a set of drain rods. 
A properly formed cavity should, of course, 
be free of these droppings, and all other im- 
perfections, but that is a counsel of perfec- 
tion which unhappily is seldom attained in 
practice, : 

There are many other points at which 
moisture finds entry owing to faulty design, 
but space does not allow them to be dealt 
with in detail. Any projection not steeply 
weathered and properly throated is liable to 
delay the flow of moisture long enough to 
cause @ concentrated increase in volume where 
these projections occur. They are particularly 
dangerous in frosty weather, because under 
expansion the mortar from the joints is forced 
out a little, and though it may not be notice- 
able on a casual inspection, it can be vpn | 
detached in cakes or sticks, and removed wit 
the fingers without the assistance of tools. 
Even a wood packing carrying the ears of 
rainwater pipes or other fittings attached to 
wall faces sets up local obstruction and initiates 
damage. This action of frost is particularly 
noticeable in connection with plain projecting 
hand courses finished with weathered cement 
fillets. After the winter has passed, a close 
inspection will nearly always reveal 
where the fillet has loosened sufficiently to 
allow it to be picked up. as as other 
places where it is not so loose, but has come 
away from the wall face leaving an inviting 
open crack for the entry of rain. , 

(To be continued.) 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, BIRMINGHAM 


We conclude this week our review of ex- 
hibits at the Birmingham (Heavy) Section, 
a a last week. The Fair closes on 

arch 4 :— 


Paints and Sprayers. 

To-day, when the need to keep down main- 
tenance costs is very considerable, especially 
on iron work and wood, the Artas Pre- 
SERVATIVE Company’s exhibits on Stand 
17 L/1, should interest builders and en- 
gineers. ‘‘ Atlas Ruskilla,”’ a paint which 
preserves iron and steel, is shown, obtainable 
in black and colours, and “ Atlas A,” a 
preservative which hardens, fireproofs and 
renders immune from fungi and dry rot all 
classes of wood, is another important ex- 
hibit. Decorators who either use or are con- 
sidering employing paint spraying plant, 
must not miss Stand 13 D/5, where B.E.N. 
Parents, Lrp., exhibit their spray paint 
plant, portable and stationary, for use with 

ints, varnishes, distempers, enamels, etc. 

veral types are shown, the standard pat- 
terns being the ‘‘ Pneu-Spray’’ portable 
model, designed for use with the B.E.N. 
standard D.C. 34 spray gun, the latter being 
operated at 50 lb. pressure. A. 5 to 6 in. 
wide fan spray can be maintained. The 
unit is said to be remarkably quiet and vibra- 
tionless. Another piece of plant of interest 
is the B.C. 4 Flex-Shaft equipment, which 
is arranged to give four speed variations of 
825, 1,460, 1,700 and 2,500 r.p.m. So that 
such operations as polishing terrazzo, stone, 
etc., and grinding, metal sanding, glass 
edging, cellulose polishing, etc., can be 
carried out. On nd 1 J/1 Tae Wat- 
pamur Co., Lrp., are displaying an anti- 
corrosive paint, ‘‘ Arcanol,’’ besides their 
well-known ranges of paints, varnishes, 
enamels and cellulose finishes for decorative 
and maintenance work. A wide selection 
can also be seen of stoving enamels, dipping 
paints, engineers’ paints, marine and various 
industrial finishes This is a stand that the 
decorator and manufacturer should not miss. 
Tiles, Faiences, Bricks, etc. 

Architects who take pains to see that the 
stairs of their public buildings are slip-proof 
should visit Stand 14A/2, where the 
Diamonp Treap Co., Lrp., are displaying 
their patent ‘‘ Diamond ” treads. These are 
said to be non-slipping and very durable, 
and always to retain their grip, no matter how 
long in use. Nosing tiles, incorporating 
white insets and making a safe and well- 
defined step edge, are also on view. Some 
delightful examples of faience and terra-cotta 
are to he seen on the Mropieron Frreciay 
Company’s Stand, No. 9 C/1, in the form of 
garden ornaments, glazed bricks and tiles, 
besides building blocks. A miniature swim- 
ming bath shows glazed bricks and tiles in 
practical use, as does a glazed partition brick 
cubicle. Fireclay sanitary ware, sinks and 
lavatory basins complete a high-class exhibit. 
A ceramic swimming bath is also to be seen 
on Stand 9F/1, shown by Snaw’s Grazep 
Brick Co., Lrp. Faiences in blocks for ex- 
terior work and large faience tiles for in- 
teriors are also displayed, besides a variety 
of fireclay sanitary ware, glazed partitions, 
etc. Both these two last stands point to the 
obvions merits of faience and terra-cotta for 
external work, not on the score of main- 
tenance alone, but on beauty also. 


Electrical Gear. 


Those in search of electrical gear are well 
catered for. Messrs. Drake ann Gornam, 
Lrp., show on Stand 20J/4 a new type of 
E.H.T. armonur-clad vertical isolation switch 
unit of considerable interest. Among sundry 
switchgear are an outdoor pole mounting air 
break switch, type M.; an oil switch fuse; an 
E.H.T. ring main controller, ete. The 
Generat. Execratc Co., Lrp., occupy Stand 
No. 22H, where the main exhibit consists 
of a demonstration of Osram lamp manufac- 
ture with some of the latest machinery em- 
ployed at the Osram-G.E.C. lamp works. At 


the four corners of the stand are shown 
Witton fractional — motors, Magnet 
cleaners, floor polishers, heat storage 
cookers ; and Osram ultra-violet lamps. “Place 
is also found for the display of Magnet con- 
duit, wiring systems, bells, telephones and 
electric lighting accessories; household «a 
light and Gecoray reflectors; G.E.C. 

trie lights fittings and glassware are 
also on ornament the four 
corners, and the whole stand is illuminated 
by cinema t floodlights. A stimulating 
exhibit. M suulbecke for the buildi 
and electrical trades will be found on Sta 
20 L/2, where Movipep Propecrs, Lep., 
show many types of door furniture, lavatory 
seats, pare and electric switchgear in 
& variety of synthetic materials. These have a 
very pleasant finish, are insulative and acid- 
proof. On Stand 20 L/4, Baxmirs, Lep., 
demonstrate the many uses to which their 
Bakelite synthetic resin products can be put. 
Included in this list are moulding materials, 
varnishes, resins, lacquers, ete., While 
laminated sheets; rods and tubes are further 
applications. The material's application for 
switchgear is already well known. A novel 
and well-built interlocking. switch-socket is 
shown on Stand Messrs. J. H. 
Tucker anp Co,, Lrv., a B.8.S. gauge two- 
pin 5 amp. interlocking switch-socket that 
will accommodate any standard B.E.S.A. 

ge two-pin plug (flat or handshield}. The 
act that such a switch-socket is available 
should mean that users who have hitherto 
wished to avail themselves of the advantag 
of switch-sockets of the interlocking type. but 
who have been forced to do otherwise as the 
necessity for all plugs to be interchangeable 
was of greater importance, need no fonger 
give consideration to this question. Thus in 
the 5 amp. size the standard B.8.8. gauge 
two-pin socket and combined switch-socket 
(interlocking and non-interlocking}) now en- 
sures complete interchangeability throughout 
the entire installation—a most essential 
feature in order to cultivate the fullest pos- 
sible use of domestic appliances. Also show- 
ing are the “§ ” metal-clad lamp- 
holder; the Titan” all-insulated lamp- 
holder with solid ‘* one-piece ” plungers, and 
the “* Sincord " (single cord) ceiling switch. 
Fittings, etc. 


In buildings sach as factories, offices, 
warehouses, public buildings, etc., where the 
accurate time is needed at several points, 
the electric clock has already become an 
essential upon the score of reliability and 
cheap maintenance. On Stand 23K/1, Genr 
anp Company, Lep., make a display of their 
“ Electro-Matic "’ clocks in varying designs 
suitable for A.C. fifty-period supplies where 
frequency is controlled. Of special interest 
is the ‘ Pul-Syn-Etie ” time transmitter con- 
trolling the clock on the stand and also the 
clocks thronghout the Fair buildings. Spe- 
ciality clocks and bells, flameproof or water- 
proof, departmental telephones, and syrens 
are only some of the exhibits of a very in- 
teresting display. Soundly built and well- 
finished door and window fittings for all 
types of houses and public buildings are dis- 
played on Stand 6C/1 Messrs. Jostan 
awd Sons, Lev. nges of builders’ 
brassfonndry and ironfoundry are also shown, 
besides a fine collection of locks of every 
kind. Architects and builders have for ma 
years been familiar with the uses of “* Rawi- 
plugs’ for fixing articles of licht or heavy 
weight to walls, etc., and the display of the 
Co., Lrp., on Stand 4D/2 draws 
further attention to these very useful articles. 
Also on view is “ Durofix,” a waterproof 
adhesive, and “ Durolustre”’ liquid porce- 
lain. A collection of bathroom fittings, staple 
fixers, bolt anchors, ete., complete an exhibit 
for whose every article the builder can find 


use. 


Miscellaneous. 


Aspestos Cewxznr Propvers. 
Lap., are showing, on Stand 11D/1, their 
“ Everite”  incorrosible fine fittings. 
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i on their stand are 
the “ enta ”’ cowl, for the vention of — 


down draught, and the “‘ Ventile’’ terminal, 
which enables a flue to be safely finished on 
the wall face instead of the pipe being 
carried above the eaves. Their new gas-fire 
stands and surrounds are attractive and 
economical. A pressure pipe for mains is also 
being shown, a new development of special 
interest to gas engineers. Special attention 
is called to the finish and strength of all the 
exhibits, which are manufactured at the 
firm’s extensive modern pipe factory. The 
strides forward being mi cast stone are 
emphasised the display of Guildstone,”’ 
on Stand 21E/2, by the Atzmp Arts anp 
Crarts Guo, Lap. Special attention is 
drawn to the decorative arms designed by 
Mr, Holland Hobbiss, F.R.1.B.A., and one 
of a series of modernist panels for the new 
Aldridge-road Bridge for the Birmingham 
City Surveyor, Mr, Herbert H. Humphries, 
M.inst.C.E. Other specimens include a pair 
of columns with foliated capitals, a ier 
fireplace, and a selection of garden orna- 
ments and balustrading. ‘‘ Guildstone”’ is 
available in a variety of colours, and is re. 
markable for its stone-like texture. The 
Guild are also showing a selection of fibrous 
plasterwork, etc. On the same stand Con- 
STRUCTORS, ., draw attention to the merits 
of steel equipment and e for offices and 
other buildings, as golf club-houses, etc. 
Economy of space, fire resistance and inter- 
changeability are claimed for steel—merits 
which make a definite appeal to the architect. 
Examples from their complete range of 
trol and Diesel. road rollers are shown 
Messrs. aNp Perrxins, Lrp., 
ition to specimens of ga and ot 
hand-drawn rollers. designs for 
tennis hard courts, for bowling greens and 
municipal work can also be seen on the stand. 
Patent extension ladders, steps, trestles, etc. 
of the ‘‘ Diamond *’ type form a principal 
part of Messrs. Drew, Crank anp Co.'s 
exhibit on Stand 5D/2. ‘ Rap-Rig’’ patent 
Passages patent telescopic travelling plat- 
forms, 4 


The tendency to-day in the design of build- 
ings is to admit the very maximum amount of 
light and air, and all architects should make 
a point of inspecting the ‘‘ Esavian Max- 
lite’ folding casement window, which is a 
principal feature of the Epucationan Suppiy 
stand, 13C/2. ‘For private 
houses, schools and sanatoria these windows 
—which are made for three, four or five 
sashes or more—are particularly suitable, as 
when open the entire area of the window 
space is free, and when closed the window 
is draught-proof. The a rance architec- 
turaily is excellent. Fok ing and sliding 
doors and partitions for garage, wareliouse 
and hangar doors are also shown—all of a 
high standard of craftsmanship, For pavi- 
lions and. houses or buildings removed from 
the area of main drainage, an excellent chemi- 
cal closet can be seen on Stand 10J/4, where 
the Exsan Manoracrortnc Co. show their 
** Elsan ’’ portable container models and also 
underground and overground permanent self- 
drainage outfits. The company claim that 
every sanitary requirement can be covered 
without need for main drainage or water. A 
new departure in hand-made, ready-slabbed 
appears’ to of a disti abour-savi 
nature, in that every brick is laid flush with 
the next, the f being slightly 
bevelled to allow for pointing. 

An her. unusual exhibit of non-fer- 
rous metals and their uses has been organised 
on Stands 16 C and D by ILC. Merats. 
Lap. The central feature is the office build- 
ing, designed by Mr. J. B. Surman. 
F.R.LB.A., set centrally on the stand and 


consisting of a hall-way flanked by offices for 


interviews, etc. The whole building is roofed 
in copper. The building as a whole is in the 
form of a house or bungalow, and the fittings 
are intended to demonstrate the uses to which 
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non-ferrous metals are and can be applied in 
building and architecture. Special attention 
is directed. to the metal panelling of the 
rooms, and to a cupro-nickel ceiling, with 
which is combined an i ious scheme of 
The casement-window fittings are 

bronze, so also are the decorations of the 
doorways, etc. 

An interesting and attractive exhibit is pre- 
sented on Stand 13D/2 by Messrs. Warrer 
Macrartane anp Co. The stand itself is in 
the form of a kiosk of modern design, entirely 
constructed of cast-iron, and demonstrates in 
miniature the many and various forms in 
which cast-iron may be employed in the con- 
struction of the modern building. Because of 
its adaptability to any design which can be 
developed, the whole frontage of a building 
may be of cast-iron panels and mullions, advan- 
tages being that it is fireproof, saves floor 
space, and therefore allows of a maximum 
of light. The variety of subjects displayed 
on entering the stand cover a wide scope, a 
drainage scheme in section, lavatory ware and 
a drinking fountain bting armongst the 
exhibits. and wrought-iron railings are 
also on show, and an attractive miniature 
canopy of modern design is erected over one 
of the entrances. Baths, rainwater heads in 
lead and cast-iron, together with several deep 
and barre] faucet ornamental rainwater pipes 
are other specialities shown. The use. of 
rubber flooring for public buildings is spread- 
ing considérably, owing to the material’s merits 
of insulation, silence and ease of mainten- 
ance. Some tasteful designs are shown by 
Macistor, Lrp., on Stand 19B/2, which are 
very suitable for use in such buildings as 
cinemas, public halls, restaurants, etc. 
Rubber mats, etc,, are also displayed, as well 
as a new form of sponge-rubber seating, which 
has, we learn, been employed in the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre. Belting, hose-pipe, 
ete., are also on view. Specimens are also 
shown of sheet vulcanite faced with various 

material which should have definite 
uses structurally and for decoration. British- 
manufactured doors of Canadian timber and 
Canadian-manufactured plywood are shown on 
Stand 8G by the Mercuanr Trapine Co., 
Lap. These appear to be admirably suited for 
all occasions where a cheap yet reliable door is 
wired. Another exhibit is ‘“‘ Donnacona ”’ 
building board, a homogeneous manufactured 
beard which combines structural strength 
with unusual insulating value. 


An interesting new type of petrol crane is 
being shown on Stand C/6 (outside) by 
Messrs. R. H. Neat ann Co., Lap, This 
machine is the 2-ton ‘‘ Rapid *’ mobile crane, 
a piece of plant which can be mounted on rail 
wheels and is the type chosen by Sir Robert 
McAlpine and Sons for their new L.N.E. Rail- 
way widening contract from Gidea Park to 
Shenfield. This ‘‘ Rapid ’’ mobile crane con- 
tains a number of very interesting features 
and appears to be of superior design and con- 
struction, although we understand it is sold 
at a very moderate price. It is of steel con- 
struction throughout and has machine-cut 
gears with two speeds in the travelling gear. 
The crane can slew in a full circle and has a 
maximum load of two tons at 14-ft. radius. 
The jib derricks from 12 ft. to 22 ft. radius. 
The road model] is mounted on solid rubber 
tyres and is steered from the driver's seat, 
but the crane can also be supplied on rail 
wheels or ‘‘caterpillars,’’ besides being 
arranged for mounting on a motor lorry 
chassis. On Stand 8C/2, Messxs. Normans 
show a model of the Belfast roof in which they 
specialise, which has the merits, it is claimed, 
of lowness of cost, lightness, permanency, of 
being proof against corrosion and of ease of 
erection. Over eight acres of the Fair build- 
ings have been covered with this type of 
roofing, in itself a potent recommendation. 
A cleverly arranged stand is No. 133 /3, which 


_ is planned to display the many types of glass 


which Mgssrs. Prxrcron Bros., Lrp., 
manufacture. Every glass requirement for 
any and every type of building can be seen, 
and a special display is made of glass for 
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interior use. ‘‘ Vita-glass,” of course, is on 
view, and its merits, to those unacquainted 
with them, are explained by a staff of experts 
in attendance, Bituminous roofing for every 
type of roof and building can be seen on the 
Ruszrom Co., Lrp.’s Stand, 13G/3. For 
the larger type of building “‘ Ruberoid” js 
recommended, and for smaller buildings 
Starex ’’ and Pluvex.”’ Severa] ranges 
of bitumen dampcourses—hessian-based and 
lead-lined—are also on view, with ashestos 
roofing and slater’s felts. A wallboard of 
Empire origin with merits of insulation 
against heat and cold and sound is shown by 
Tentest Frere Boarp Co. (1929), Lrv., on 
Stand 8H. The exhibit is designed to show 
the structural, decorative and insulating pro- 
perties of “‘ Tentest.’’ With the increase of 
traffic during the last few years, the problem 
of excessive noise is seriously engaging the 
attention of architects, and the particular 
merits of this board im eliminating undue 
sound from buildings are worthy of close 
attention. 


SPECIALISTS AND 
SUB-CONTRACTORS 


Neeotiations which have been going on 
for some time have resulted in the forma- 
tion of anew body connected with the building 
and allied trades under the title of National 
Federation of Specialists and Sub-Contractors. 
This decision was reached and a eonstitution 
and rules were unanimously passed at the 
third meeting of representatives of trade asso- 
ciations, associations of sub-contractors and 
others interested in the proposal, held on 
Monday, February 22, at the offices of the 
Builders’ Merchants’ Alliance, Finsbury-court, 
Finsbury-pavement, E.C., under the chair- 
manship of Mr. T. H. McIntyre. The meet- 
ing was well attended. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceed- 
ings, referred to the fact that at the pre- 
vious meeting held on January 12 a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a constitu- 
tion and rules for submission to the general 
body of representatives. (A report of these 
proceedings were given in our issue for 
January 29.—Ep.) This, he said, had 
been done, and a copy was in the hands 
of those present. He was of the opirion 
that they had cause for gratification at the 
reception accorded to the proposal to form 
a new Federation. He had been particu- 
larly pleased to learn that a quite un- 
solicited letter had been received from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
stating that if the R.I.B.A. could be of any 
service in any negotiations relative to the 
drawing up of a new form of sub-contract, 
the services of their Practice Standing 
Committee were at the disposal of the nego- 
tiating bodies. He considered that letter 
was a very graceful and a very prompt re- 
cognition of the proposed Federation. Simi- 
lar letters, he had been informed, had been 
sent by the National Federation of Build 
ing Trades Employers and the Institute 
of Builders. 

On the all-important question of a new 
Model Form of Sub-Contract, he was happy 
to tell them that the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers and the In- 
stitute of Builders had met and had con- 
sidered the various forms of sub-contract 
to be found throughout the country, and as 
a result, a new Form of SubContract had 
been framed and was now in the hands 
of counsel. The new Federation had taken 
no part in the framing of the draft, but 
it was anticipated that the draft would be 
available at no distant date, when, he wa 
assured, they would be asked to meet the 
two groups of builders to consider the 
matter. 

The Chairman then moved: *‘That the 
Constitution and Rules as submitted be a> 
proved and adopted.” 

After the resolution had been seconded 


and a lengthy discussion had ensued, various 
alterations and amendments were sugges‘? 
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and approved. The resolution was then put 


te ‘ue meeting and carried unanimously. 
On motions made and seconded, the follow. 


ing were 


unanimously elected :— 
oir. T. A. Melutyre (President). 

J. L, Musgrave (Treasurer). 

Percival Eeddering (General Sec- 

tary). 
eas W. A. Braithwaite, Mr. J. H. 
McDermid, Mr. Chas. France, Mr. H. J. 
Cash, Captain M. B. Buxton, Mr. Wm. 
Morris, Mr. F. A. Morris (council). 

It wag also further agreed that the council 
and offieers, as elected, should remain in 
ofice until the annual general meeting, to 
be held early im 1933, and that powers 
should be given to co-opt additional mem- 
bers to bring the council to the required 
strength, in order that it should be as 
fully representative -of the imterests con- 
cerned ag possible, 

Among the associations or firms repre- 
sented at the meeting were the Confedera- 
tion of National Associations of Sub-Con- 
tractors, the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, the General Electric Co., the Cooking 
Apparatus Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association, the 
National Association of Heating and Venti- 
lating and Domestic Engineering Employers, 
the Federation of Granite Quarry Owners, 
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“the Tile Manufacturers’ Association, the 


Joint Committee of Specialists’ Associatio 
the National Federation of Bridge po 
Structural Engineers, the National Federa- 
tion of Master Painters and Decorators, 
Metal Window Makers, and the Institute of 

the membership of the Federation is re- 
stricted te of trades, 
tions of builders’ merchants, other associa- 
tions of suppliers of goods interested in 
sub-contracts and specialists’ work of the 
building and allied industries. Firms or 
companies to whom membership through 
a constituent association is not availabie, 
though interested in sub-contracts and 
specialists’ work, subject to the discretion 
of the council, may be admitted to associate 
membership. 

The objects of the Federation under Rule 
4 of the Constitution are as follows:—(1) 
To deal with all questions (excluding wages) 
affecting the general interests of all or any 
of its members; (2) to formulate and to re- 
commend for adoption by the members, 
courses of action consistent with the genera! 
policy of the Federation; and (3) to con- 
solidate good relationship and understand- 
archi , consulting eers, surveyors 
and builders. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


W. H. 
Wilson and Co., of Bromley, are the builders 
for the rebuilding of the Golf Club House in 
Featherbed-lane. The plans are by Mr. C. H. 
Ridge, of 8, Katherine-street, Croydon. 

Becontree. — Premises. The L.C.C. has 
granted a lease in Gale-street to Messrs. 
Barclay, Perkins & Co., Ltd., brewers, for the 
erection of licensed i A lease has also 
been granted to Messrs. Watney, Combe, 
Reid & Co., Lid., brewers, for new premises 
in Lodge-road and Porters-avenue. 

W. UH. 
Gaze and Sons, Ltd., 19, High-street, King- 
ston-on-Thames, are the builders for a new 
Roman Catholic school. The architect is Mr. 
A. Gilbert Scott, F.R.I.B.A., 7, Gray's Inn- 
square, W.C.1. 

Brixton.—Exrensions.—Messrs. J. R. Offer 
and Son, Ltd., of Unity Works, Union-street, 
Kingston-on-Thames, are building extensions 
to the premises of Messrs. Bon che, Ltd., 
at Brixton-road, 8.W.9. The architects are 
Messrs, Marshall and Tweedy, 4, Cavendish- 
place, W.1, 

understand 
that the building contract for the rebuilding 
of the ‘“* Eagle "* public-house in Lizard-street 
has not been settled. The work is for 
Messrs. , Crossman, and Paulin, Ltd., 
Whitechapel-road, E.1. 

Denmark-hill.—Exrensions.—Messrs. Pite, 
Son and Fairweather, 12, Carteret-street, 
S.W.1, are the architects for extensions to 
the medical school at King’s College — 
tal. The contract has been provisio ly 
placed with Messrs. Foster and Dicksee, Ltd., 
53, Davies-street, W.1. 

.—Corraces.—The Town Council are 
inviting tenders for the erection of cott 
in connection with the Bramley-road housing 
scheme. Mr. W. R. Hicks, Borough En- 
gineer, has prepared the plans. 

L.C.C. has 
approved plans for the reinstatement, on part 
uf the Stowage site, of that part of the Rachel 
McMillan nw school now conducted in 
premises in Wellington-street. 

ensington Pro ympia, 
W.6, are a for the pro- 
posed extension of the Olympia. 

High Helborn. — Resurpmc. — Messrs. 
‘Vaite & Waite, 15, Great Castle-street, W.1, 


are the architects for the rebuilding of 188- 


190, High Holborn, W.C.1. Messrs. Hudson, 
\td., 636, Commercial-road, E., have carried 
out the demolition. The builders are Messrs. 


& R. Roberts, 144, Lower Clapton- 
Hounslow.—Facrory.—A new factory is 
being erected in Hanworth-road by Mr, W. 
Lacey, builder, Staines-road, Hounslow. The 
plans have been prepared by the builder. 


Lombard-street.—Premises.—Messrs. Hol- 
loway Bros. (London), Ltd., Bridge Wharf, 
Grosvenor-road, §8.W.1, are the builders for 
the superstructure of Glyn Mills, Ltd., bank. 
The architect is Sir Herbert Baker, R.A., 
14, Barton-street, S.W.1. 


Morden.—Avprrions.—Messrs. W. H. Gaze 
and Sons, Ltd., 19, High-street, Kingston-on- 
Thames, are making additions to premises for 
the United Dairies, Ltd. The company’s 
ao Mr. F. T. Dear, has prepared the 

ns. 
Neasden.—Horet.—Messrs, F. J. Fisher 
and Sons, 35, John-street, W.C.1, are the 
aichitects for a new hotel to be erected in 
Neasden-lane, for Messrs. Watney, Combe, 
Reid and Co., Stag Brewery, Pimlico, 8.W.1. 

Perivale.—Facrory.—A uew factory is 
about to be erected at Perivale for Messrs. 
Pond’s Extract Co., of New York. The 
scheme is in the hands of Messrs. Chamber- 
lain and Willows, 23, Moorgate, E.C.2. 

27-30 
are to be altered for Messrs. Lever Bros. The 
architects are the company’s own architectural 
staff. 

Richmond.—Pavitton.—-The Corporation 
are proposing to erect a pavilion in Old Deer 
Park. 


understand that 
Messrs. G. Val Myer & Watson-Hart, of 
Abbey House, Victoria-street, S.W.1, are the 
architects for the rebuilding of 51 and 52, 
Strand, W.C.2. 

Twickenham.—Converston.—Messrs. R. E. 
Bennett, Ltd., Chudleigh-road, Twickenham, 
are the builders for the conversion of the old 
Twickenham Town Hall into a dance hall. 
The architects are Messrs. Brewer, Smith & 
Brewer, 11, The Green, Richmond. 


West Ham.—Orrices.—M>. J. A. Bessant, 
Tile Kiln, Bennetts End, Hemel Hempstead, 
is the architect for the new building, offices 
and flats at 185, Romford-road. 


Woolwich.—Cuvurncu.—A site has been sold 
to the Bishop of Woolwich for the Rochester 
and Southwark Diocesan Church Trast, for 
the erection of a church on the Middle Park 
estate for the parish of St. Saviour. A vicar- 
age and Sunday school are included in the 
scheme. 


Tiverton R.D.C. has 
saved for a new cinema building at 
pton. 


the control of Mr. Lew i 
tect is Mr. Robert Cromie, F.R.LB.A., 35, 
Baker-street, W.1. 

Edmonton.—Mr. Clifford Aish, 22, Bedford- 
street, W.C.2, has prepared plans for a 
cinema, dance etc., at the corner of 
Fore-street and Silver-street. The Edmonton 
U.D.C, has approved the block plans. 

Hove.—A contract for the conversion of the 
Hove ice rink into a super cinema to seat 
3,000 has been placed with Messrs. E. D. 
Winn and Co., Lid, 36, Wilton-place, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. The architect is Mr. 
ag Cromie, F.R.LB.A., 35, Baker-street, 
Kenton.— Wealdstone Urban District Coun- 
cil have passed —_ submitted by Mr. Frank 
Hammond for erection of a cinema on the 
— the Old = Farm, Kenton-road. As 
a y announced, “wR have been 

red by Mr. A. «oe, Artavia,” 

fountview, Ricksmansworth, and the buildi 
contract will be carried out by the Universal 
Cinema and General Construction Co., Lid. 
Hazlitt House, Southampton-buildings, W.C. 

Manchester.—It is learnt that the Manches- 
ter Ice Rink Company, Ltd., are to convert 
their Derby-street rink into a permanent 
cinema. They are considering the erection of 
another ice rink on land acquired in Norman- 
road, Rusholme, Manchester. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—It is proposed to carry 
out alterations to the «Empire Theatre in 
Newgate-street. Plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. W. and T. R. Milburn, tn, awcett- 
— Sunderland. A contract has not been 


placed. 

North London.—Plans are being laid for 
the erection in North London of a cinema em- 
bodying many new features, including a dance 
hall and boxing arena capable of holding 
2,500 people, a tea-room seating 1,000 people, 
and a covered car-park to hold 350 cars. Mr. 
A. E. Abrahams, 25, Shaftesbury-avenue, W.1, 
is connected with the scheme. It is under- 
stood that no architect has yet been appointed. 

Portland.—Plans for a cinema at Fortunes- 
well, presented by Mr. G. A. Andrews, have 
been passed by the Portland U.D.C. 


Company Result. 

The directors of the Artizans’, Labourers’ 
and General Dwellings Company announce a 
preference share dividend at rate of 4; 
per cent. annum, les tax, and an interim 
dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, 
also less tax. Warrants are ty be posted on 
March 10. The net revenue for the year 
amounted to £153,819. 


Tours of Russia. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Ne a 
Williams-Ellis and Mrs. Mansell-Moailin 
(Chairman of the Seciety for Cultural Rela- 
tions), in which it is stated that the Soci 
P to organise tours in 1932 te U.8.8,R. 

in particular to arrange for a speci 

party of architects, builders, designers, and 
members of housing authorities to see the 
present activities in Soviet-Russia in their 
own line of work, and to meet Soviet archi- 
tects and housing and town-planning authori- 
ties. The party will be limited to 25 persons, 
and if applications «xceed this number a far- 
ther pie will be arranged. June-July is the 
mont =r leaving London by boat on 
or about June 11. Travelling arrangements 
will be made by Intonrist, Ltd., Bush House, 
Aldwych, W.C.2, 
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AS AND FROM ist FEBRUARY, 1932. 


(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors.) 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 
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per- 
. for 
—Houses.—140 on 


estate, 
rd., for Brentford Chiswick U.D.0. 
Town Hall, Chiswick, W.4 sega £2 2s. 


alterations to 
remises at 1 to 7, Lacknow piace, for TC. RB. 
Pittal, TC. Dep. £1 

noes, trance gates at cemet 
W. Geo. Davies, PRIBA. Cily Architect. 


Slough — Walls ._—Taking down and rebuilding on 
of dwarf brick aang walls and 
ornamental iron gates, at 
rd. ne No. 18 to police station, 
UDC. A. Bromly, 
Stranraer.—Houses.—8 
for T.C. A. 
ainting.—Inside 
decoration of administrative biock the Fall 
Birch Hospital, for Horwich, Wecthenghicn and 
Blackrod Hospital Committee. J. Dickinson, c 
to Committee, Town Hall, Westhoughton 
Winterton.—Houses,—16, on Roxby- site, for 


lour type at Preston- 
Houses. — 
rd., for TC. BS. yan 


MARCH 4. 
for TC. F. nd 8. Dep. £1. 
Bolsover.—Houses. —19, Moorfield-lane Housing 
ertate, for U.D.C. T. Baron Kenyon, clerk. Den. 


Caernarvon.—Painting—County Hall, Caernar- 
yon, for Standing Joint Police Committee. Archi- 
tect’s Department, County Offices, Caernarveon. 
6. Belg at Swinefieet, for R.D.C. 

rchitee 


Hoddesdon. 
Herts. C.C. County Surveyor, 
Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 


Accrington.Superstructure—For Police Sta- 
tion, Fire Station and Firemen’s Dwellings, for the 
Corporation. Town Clerk, Town 0 Dep. £2 2s 


, for 


4 houses in 


of 
aclean Goudie, architect, 


e 
atfield, 


Harlow, €ssex.—Post Office——For H.M.O.W. 
Contracts’ Branch, King Chariles-st., London, 
S.W.1 Dep. £1 


— Flats.—Lancaster-rd. Town 


Kensington, 
Clerk, Town Hall Ws. Dep. £2 2s. 
Lanark.—Houses.—20 houses at Hollowglen-rd., 
Shettieston, for T.C. P. C. Smith, County Housing 
and Town-Planning Department, 13, Clydesdale-st., 


Hamilton, 
Letchworth._Houses.—At Eldefield, for the 
U.D.C Clerk, Council Offices, Broadway 


Chambers. Dep, £2 2s. 

*Near Reading.—Alterations.—At “ Borocourt” 
(formerly known as“ Wytold Court’), near Read- 
ing, for Bucks, Oxon and Reading Joint Board for 
~ Mentally Defective. W. Roland Howell, 

17, Blagrave-st., Reading. £2. 

Ramsgate.—School,—At Northwood. T.C., 
House. Dep. £3 3s. (payable to Corporation). 


MARCH 10. 

A an at The Crescent, for 
Mr. BE. EK. Geeves, architect, Old 
Cheapside, Luton. Dep. £2 2s 


Chas 

BA. Ayles- 
-rd., 

E. 


type at peat Stockley 
R: 
Dep. 


version —Of one shop, 


_Gonport Con 
for Corporation. A. 


Hinckley, — Houses. — 
Dep. £2 2s. 


Huddersfield.—Repairs—At 202 to 222 (inclusive), 
The Square, ‘Kilner Bank, for Corporation. 


to % 
Sold Surveyor, 16, High-st., Keynsham, near 


te T.C. Wari 
. Cty sed Dep 

ep fer electric 

ai Basford works and ways depei, for TC. 

bousing site, for UDC 


Dep. £2 3s 


4 


MARCH 

power ses at “ Orchardiield,” Morrison<at 
Reinbergh; 21 houses and 4 
and Pieasance 

vement echeme. atea 


t 

area, wh developmest, 

Pep. £1 is. each. 
—Decorations.—Internal decorations 

at r en Park, May’s and Shackie- 

gate-lane estates a other properties, for 

Basfeck, & 


MARCH 1:2. 
lew pree- 
sure heating apparains to extensions at Bentley-rd. 
Conncil achoo!, for West Riding E.C. Eedacation 
Officer. Coanty Hall, Wakeficki. 
Brampten Sierlow.—Installation —Of low pressure 
heating apparatas at Bicriow new in- 


fanis” school, for West Riding EC. Educat 
Officer, Oounty Hall, Wakefield. ay 
schoolroom 


rooms and out-offices at oe of Tabernacle ‘cM 


Chapel. Cardigan. J. T. J. Williams, architec 
tham.—N arses’ omes.-At the Med 
Poor Law Institution, for the Kent C.0. The 
Architect. Sessions House, Maiistone. £2 
Edinburgh.—Alterations.—Additions and altera- 
tions forming new garage and workshops at Light. 
ing and Cleansing Depot, King's Sta rd.; also 


alterations to heating installation and new oe 
at Craigieith Hospital. fer T.C. MacRae 
ARIB.A.. City Architect. 

Mastings.— 
mortuary, ete., 
£3 3s. 


Cork.—Residence.—Dispensary medical 
afficer’s residence on hospital grounds at Kanturk. 
Ca. Cork, for County Board of Public Assistance. 
M. Regan, secretary, Boardroom, County Home. 


Mallow. 
MARCH 14, 
-~Fire Station.—Etc. 
Hell £3 


Enfield.—Demoliiion.—Of 
The Ridgeway, for U.D.C 
gardens. Dep. £2. 

Howden.—Honses.—8 non-pariour type on new 
road honsing site, for R.D.C. F. Turner, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Carlisie-«t., Goole. Dep, £1 Is. 


children's 


-Pavilion.-Women's and 
BLE. Dep. 


for Te. 


Town Clerk, Town 


n station cottages. 


MORRIS 


SINGER 
COMPANY 


LONDON s.w8. REL 2821 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CRAFTSMEN 
EST: 1830 


Connty Batt (Beem Rradee 


gi 
Martinek... - ter A. DB. 
rect, 


23 Ss. each 
~ 
remeveng shelter and at 
ste, for CR ORO 
MARCH 
Brretet. —Baikder’s and werk 
owerected with jom and additions > 
Shirehampton Cogneil echest, fer TC 


architect, Pheenix-chams,, Claret. 
Brietel. —. Building —Reilders’ and plamber's 
connected with Coepell school at Seath 
mead. for F.C. ©. B. White, arehitest, 47, 


Leeds. Tee piace xchange. 
Contracts Branch, King 
Leadon, Bop. £1 ie. 
MARCH 


and alterations 
te High Sehool, for Angas EC. J. Bade, 
Ceeaty Clerk. Forfar 

hovses in pairs on east and 
west sides of Parklape and Ralleydrive, and en 
west sige of Orrelliane, for CB. and & 


~—Honses —On fhe Denton estate, rar 
the Corporation. Town Clerk, 4, Woeedville-der 
rlowr t 


Deo. £2 % 
and 


Presten.-—Hoases 
for CR W. Platt, 
Den, £1 
—~Howsea— At Groen, fer 
R.D.C. Baiting & Dep. & 
©, 

Guildterd.— hovee 

a &i is 

Hull. Installation.-Hot-water 

t installation at proposed Nurses’ 

Hespitai, Willerby, Rarves. 
City Architect. Den ks. 

Londen, station, Narrowst.. 
Yor the B.C. awn Clerk, 
Offices, Raine-at,, Old Graveltane, 
(bank notes), 

Swansea. lighting, ete., 
for CR, Morgan, ARLR engh 
Architect, 3, Dep, a 


MARGH 
Cloghna. for Irish Land Commission. Secretar 
Irish Land Commission, Upper Merriomat., Dublin 


Ealing. Cottages,~-Bramiey T.C. Town 
Merk, Town Halt Ws. 


MAR 
Oldham. — Flectric Tuetallation, 
Derker honsing estate, for the Carparation,. Chair. 
man, Housing Commitigs, ¢/o Roreugh 
and Surveyor, Town Hall. is. 


MARCH 
of Wight.--Repairs.~ of fender 
rep fo quay wall at Trinity Whart, 


t Cowes, for Trinity House. London, Seeretary, 
Trinity House, Tower-hill, London, E.C.3, Dep, &1 
Notti pump at 
Relaton. also booster pump house at Normanton.on- 
the- for T.C. W. Davies, Rogineer and 
General cand Water Offices, Castle Boulevard 


Dep. £2 2 


MAROH 
Banbury.—Sorting Office.For HM.O.W. Con 
Branch, Charles Street, Lender. 


Stoney 
17, London-rd, Dep. is. 

Honses,.24 non-pariour type 
Oxtord-st. one, Lydney; 6 non 
Woolaston. for @. 


on 
aA 


Dep. 
Brighton. Law Inetitution. 
Aesiatn nee cer £3 
al houses, incinding heate). 
at Rast Keppoch, for TC. D. Stenhouse, TC. 
MARCH 
‘lane, for B.D.C a ©, Hamphery, and 


A 


6, Wellington-pincs, Be 
“anes 


lie 


932 | 
hall, cas! share and 
im gome cases, such ag thet advertisers do mot bind themselves te Londen. 
ths fale wages clause shall be observed, that no allowance will be and fered beating aad bel seater sappy 
The date the latest date when the under, or the names those willie to wen, Camberwe, SRS fer LOC. 
DS; Town T.C.; County Engiocer, 
BUILDING, PAINTING, 
LIGHTING, HEATING, etc. 
Aberystwyth. — Demelitien. — Albert he 
prising 3 fats, for TC. BS. Dep 
West Riding tuber- 
for West Riding CC. Wes: 
Ruding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Borongh Architect. 3 
at Pinnerrd., Pin- Dep. £2 ; 
ner, for B Siy, architects and j 
‘surveyors, Rickmansworth. 
an 
1 
4 
2k 
A 
0 
t 
> 
4 
fi 
1 
1 
1 
i 


* 


thy, 
is 


Hastings. to Municipal Hospital. 
B.E., 3i, Dep. £3 3s. 
UD Council Oftices. Dep. £2 
APRIL 4. 


at Mental 
County Architect, "The Castile. Dep. 


inting xte 

cottages, R.D.C. Taylor & ARIBA., 
Bourbon-st., Aylesbury 

Hughes. J. J. Eltringbam, architect, Black- 


or citric Supply and 

E. McLauchlan, A-M.Inst.C.E., 
£2 
Oxford.—Repairs——New building works and for 
maintenance - military buildings at Dideot, Ox- 
ford, Reading, Worcester, Warwick, Bristol and 
ii Wye for War Dept. P. W. Biiss, 
1A.Col. i. E., Commander, Roya! Engineers, South 
eet Area, Royal Engincer Office, nor-rd., 
xfor 

—To Beech House, for 
. Brocklehurst, architect, 6, Fleet- 


—Heating installation at 
ic offices now in course of erection, for 


parts, 
ment. 
2s. 


UD. oa” & Bailey, architects, Midiand- 
hams., 

ré. school, for C.B. Henry Lea 


Rdmond-st., Birmingham. Dep. £ 


ete. 


RCH 7. 
Bangor Cement ele—For TC. J. 
Materials—For C.C, 


—Road 
T. W. Wishlade, C.S., The Castle, Carmarthen. 
Dever.—Cement —For Dover Harbour Board. R. 
Mowll, Registrar of Dover Harbour Board, Cartle- 


Halifax.—Cement, etc—For Gas Committee. 
W. B. McLusky, engineer and manager, Gas De- 


rt 
and isleworth—Road Materials —For 
U.D.c. J. G. Carey, E. and S. 
Huyton-with-Roby.—Road Materials —For U.D.C. 
A. W. Thomas, E. and 
Rugby. —BStone, etc.—For U.D.C. W. H. Spicer, 
5. 
= —Tar—For U.D.C. W. H. Spicer, E 
Themen —Rond Materials —For U.D.C. 
an 
“Limesione RDO. H. Plewes, 8. 


and 
Harold 


Kidderminater Materiats For T.C. J. 
E 110. 
St.  Motions,—-Road Materials.—For 
TC William Dowler, 


clerk. 
nd, etc—For C.B. Wm. Hy. Hick- 
son, 


Stanley —Road Materials—For UDC. A. 
Routledge, 

UD and § 


Darlington. — Highway Materials.—For C.B. 


BS. 
Macclesfield.—Paints, i Cheshire County 
Mental Hospital. W. G. Tingay, clerk. 
Salford.—Lime.—For TC. ‘City E. 
Surrey.—Highway Materials. CC. 
County Divisional Surveyor, County Dink 
sional Surveyor's Office, West Byfect. 


MARCH 16. 
Bristol. etc.—For Port Authority 
Chief Engineer, Avonmouth Dock 
Dunstable table. Highway Materiais—For T.C. Wm. 
F. Wilkins, BS. 


Leek.—R Materials—For U.D.C. W. E. 
Beacham, FE. and 

Minehead.—Granite, etc.—For U.D.C. A. D. 
“toad Materials.—For U.D.C. G. F 

a . F. 

Stacey, E. and 8 

Leeds.— Builders’ —For T.C. H. Field- 
honse. Public Assistance Officer, 11, South-parade. 

Malling —Road RDG W. 
Pell, Acting Highway § 

MARCH 


"Glee Road Materials—for U.D.C.  L. 


For Transport Committee. 
‘orrison, General Manager, Transport 
Office. 


Lytham St. Annes.—Highway Maierials.—For 


TS. BS. 
Nelson. ete—For T.C. B.B. and &. 
Staffordshire.— Materials.—For C.C. 
Murt. C.8.. Licoyds Bank-chambers, Stafford. 
Highway Materials—For R.D.C. A. 8. 


Broad, ane 

Atherton.—-Highway Materinis. —For Ss. 

Materiels.—For 
I. G. Chittenden, 

Horsham.— Materials—For UDC. C. 
G. Atkinson. §. 

Materiais—For U.D.C._ fT. 

Green. 


THE BUILDER. 


Leigh.—Road Materials—For TC. BS. 
Ash.—Limesione, etc—For U.D.C. 
w. Thomas, EB, and 8. 
‘orris, 8. 
Portiand.—Main.—1,330 yds. of 10-in. cast-iron 
pipes and specials, for U.D.C. W. Shadbolt, En- 


neer and Manager, Gas Works. 
Highway Materials.—For U.D-C. 
R. H. Jenkins, E. and 

Whitstable.— Road Materials.—For G. 


Dankin, 8. 

MARCH 
iconmone Materia Pambing 
0 ery wor ‘or 
bl Cassedy, secretary, 


‘ork 
Turton.--Roead Materials—For U.D.. 


gasfitting and 
issioners of Public 
Office of Public 


Laifhwaite, 8. 
Batiey.—Road Materials T.C. E. 
— ete.—For T.C. A. Grierson, 
Gravesend.—G rT.C. F. T. Grant, 
and §., Cy E., SI. 6, Woodville-terrace, 
esend. 
MARCH 21. 
Beckenham.—Tarmacadam.—500 tons of tarmac- 
ter H. Storr Best, 36, High-st. 
Ghertsey.—Highway Materials.—For 
F. W. Greig, §. 
Tenterden.—Road Materials.—For R.D.C. W. L. 


C. Turner, §. 


ENGINEERING, TRON AND STEEL. 


MARCH 7. 
—Sewage.—Sewerage and sew: dis- 
and cast-iron mains at Hensol tle, 


Thomas & Morgan & Partners, engineers, 
Tor Galiiwastea Pontypridd. 6s. 
London.—Rebuilding. —Also strengthening of 
granite parapet of river wall in front of Grosvenor- 
rd. and Pimlice-gdns., rebuilding at higher level 
of granite coping and railings in front of Gros- 
venor-rd., and consequent alterations to footway 
paring and Pimlico-gdns., for 


, Old County Hall, Spring-gdns., 
8.W.1. Dep. 
rising main, for R.D R. Donn, Acting Sur- 


veyor. Dep. £1 1s. 

Staffordshire.—Widening of Ireland Count 
bridge, Clarkes-lane. Willenhall, for C.C. R. 
C.S., Lioyd’s Bank-chambers, Stafford. Dep. 


Stoke-on-Trent.—Sewage.--For Strongford sew 
for T.C. Engineer, Leek-rd. Dep. 


RCH 8. 

Cranny.— Bridge. -dlametese bridge across River 
Camowen. at Cranny, Omagh, for Tyrone and Fer- 
managh Mental Hospital. Menger H. Murnaghan, 
Lisonally House, Omagh. ; 6d. 

Sandown.—Waterworks.—Mass sedimen- 
tation tank at waterworks pumping station, for 
U. 8. Dep. £2 2s, 


CH 9. 

Birmingham.—Sewerage.—Construction of Bir- 
mingham Meriden m3 Solihull joint sewerage sec- 
tion. (2) contract 2 (syphon and aqneduct at Cole 
=, for T.C. H. Humphries, City E. and 8. Dep. 


Swindon.—Reservoir.—Reinforced concrete reser- 
voir, for T.C. Dr. H. Lapworth, 25, Victoria-st., 
S.W.1. Dep. £3. 


MARCH it. 
Coleraine.—Shed—Harbour shed at Coleraine 
Harbour, = Coleraine Harbour Commissioners. 
Bridges 


Aberdeen. 
MARCH 12. 

‘Water —IJnstallation of water 
y for parish of Wroughton from their Well at 
a bourne Bridge, for R.D.C. Parker Pearson & 
Ross Hooper, Dallas-chambers, Chippen- 

Tramore. — Sewerage.— Extension of Tramore 
sewerage scheme, for Waterford County Board of 

—s. G. H. Jephson, Court House, Waterford 


ARCH 14 
London.—Improvements.—Removal of 
parapets for entire length of bridge, on 

and downstream sides (except that of 

Span Five upstream side counting deem the Middle- 

sex shore), and ~——s and erection of new pane! 

castings, similar to existing, and execution of 
each repairs and/or renewals of euch lengths of 
cornice and ballast plate yy as may be 
found necessary, and —— f the wt coping 

castings at Westminster B = for L.C “Chie 

Old County Hall, Spring-gdns., 8.W 


Heder foot > 
River Tees at Gotherstone, for 
Merrett, C.E. and 8.. 43, Old Elvet, Durham. 


—House rating weirs and mechani- 
cal filter-house, with all conti - k 
poration. G. Pauilds, B.S. and Dep. 


MARCH 
Seunthorpe ridge.—New bridge 
over L. and N.E. rail t 
W Firm a Scunthorpe. for U.D.C. 
MARCH 21. 
—For West Middlesex main 


sewerage scheme for C.C. 


Dodd & Wateon, en- 
House, Bennetts-hill, Birming- 
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Skegness.— W al! —Massed 


prosimately 203 200 yds. 


in 
neil’s foreshore 


UDC. R. H. Jenkins, 8. Dep. 
South Africa.—Bridgework. 


ste! 
bridge material, troaghin 
Beaufort West—De Gene for 


Beaufort West Section, 


ilways a arbours Ov 

Old Queen-st.. (Ref. GX. 
disposal works, 

Longbridge, for TL. R. and 
Warwick, Dep. £5. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS. 
MARCH 7. 
Croydon-rd. 


Beckenham. 
Bos Westfield-ra., for ‘une 


tor 
ger, Commercia!-st, 
Portsmouth. 


—Paving.— ng asphalt macad 
aving on concrete tions 


rporation in arade 
ord.—Making-up,—Of Weald- 
den-way, for U.D Bement, 


Slough. ements th-rd. f 


London.— Ot Lewisham, 
Lewisham Bo ohn W. Shuter, 
Sutton .—Wrayfield-rd. 
PR nme Hilbert-rd. (part tarmacadam and 
part concrete); Hayes-cres. (part tarmacadam and 
part concrete) ; Lioyd-rd, (tarmacadam) ; Morning. 
side-rd, (tarmacadam) Priory-ayv. (concrete) ; 
Tudor-close, Section 1 (concrete). for U.D.C. Wm. 
Hedley Grieves, 8. £1 1s. each road. 
Sunderland.—Roads.—Construction of roads and 
sewers at Newcastle-rd. housing estate, for (.B. 
B. Den. £2 2s. Qu 
Devon.—Quarrying. —(1 arrying 
and Mi pte. nrg stone at Stevenstone Park Quarry; (2) 
erushing stone, for T.C. R. W. C. Kingsley, BS. 


MARCH 9. 
Glasgow.—-Sewers.—Roads and sewers at Easi 
Kepem, for T.C. Director of Housing 20, Tron- 
gate, 
Heston ana —~Resnrfacing of 
Martindale-rd. of surface water 
ners, for U.D.C, G. Carey, E. and 8. Dep. 


Middleton.—Making-up.—Back Phyllis-st., 


from 
Butterworth-st. to Haslam-st., 
and 8, 


Middleton Junction. 
for T.C. B.E, 

—~Tarring.—20 miles of roads with tar or 
bituminous materials, including sweeping, gritting 
and rolling of road surfaces, for U.D.C. A. 

Leeds.—Paving.—Kerbing, flagging, paving, con- 
ana re ench openings in city, for 
TL, Highways Engineer, 155, 


11. 
Stretford.—-Paving. —(1) Byron-rd., extension to 
Gorse-av.; (2) Cranford-av.; (3) Gorse-av. (Gorse- 


lane to No. 75 4) Gorse-l 
MARCH 12. 
West Riding. — Tarring. — Surface tarring an 


approximate area of 1,696,570 sq. ydé., on length 
of 153 miles of iid roads in south-western area, 
for CL. ong Riding Surveyor, County Hall. 
Wakefield. 

H 14. 


approximately, for T.C. City 
Motherwell and Wishaw. —Lifting 
tramway track, including whinstone and granite 
steel and crossings, tie bars and 
and laying of concrete founda- 


copper bonds 
and "iaying macadam surfacings, 


RCH 
Ww —F Corporation 
A. Statham, B.E. 


MARCH 16. 

—Sewer.—Laying of 9-in. sewer in Cole- 
tord Bridge-rd. Green, for Frim- 
ley and Camberley U.D.C. R. H. Porteous, EF 
and 8. Dep. 10s. 6d. 

Hendon.—improvement.—And reconstruction of 
Eastcote-rd. (section 3) in parish of Pinner, for 
R.D.C. H. W. Rackham, 8. Dep. 

Turton.—Sewering. —At Hard ‘Harwood, 
for U.D.C. Vincent W. Laithwaite, S 

MARCH 17. 


Manchester.—Drainage—Of (1) Longley-lane 
sewer (ist section), in Moor End and Longley-lane. 
from Paiatine-rd. to Beech-av.; (2) eastern inter 
cepting sewer (2nd section). along Princess-rd. 
parkway and oe road from junction chamber 
sear ave-rd to Woodhouse-lane, for T.C 
‘ty p. 


Dagenham. h 
Eustace-rd., Junction-rd. 


King’s-ay., Sylvan-av., for U. D.C. &. and 8. Dep. 
25 5s. 


ARCH 
Port oad metalling, for 


TC. BSB. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS* 


for Ministry of Health ; M.T. for Ministry of ; C.B. for County Borough ; B. of E. for Board 
of Education ; Wi Surveyor, B.S.; Borough Engineer, B.E.; 
Dirtrict Town Clerk, T.C.; County Engineer, C.E.; County Surveyor, 
Abbot's .—P.C. received M.H. formal Elemore Colliery (Durham).— 
proval of borrowmg £1,340 for land for pithead bathe te cont 00. 


£100 St first part of a corrugated iron pm at 
Rope-walkk end of Town-yard.—M.H. mined 
tenders to be invited for houses proposed 

built for rehousing purposes on portion of Upney 
housing estate lying east of ne and sout 
of railway.—Plans : Can store, Jenkins-lane, 
Gross Sherwood & Heald, ‘lia. ; houses, Goresbrook- 
rd. for L.C.C. (No. 14 section, Becontree housing 
estate); lay-out of and sewers, 8.W. portion 


Leftley 
H. ‘Inskip & Son, 
alterations, 9, Park-av.; and 6 houses, Miller-rd. 

Blackpool. —District Bank, Lid., 15, Spring-gar- 

dens, Manchester, proposing additions to branch 

bank at Central-drive. Francis Jones & H. A. Dal- 

F. & A.R.1.B.4., architects,178, Oxford-rd., 


yth.—Corporation made applications to 
Manniey for sanction to build about 100 houses 
on Princess Louise-rd. estate.—Land on which to 
ead 50 gd for old people being sought at 


Bebside by 
. Castie-lane, Stronden, 
3 pairs of houses, oli 

‘Bunning; 6 flats, adjoining ittle Forest 
House, Bath-rd.. T.' J. Rowley; additions, 
Cliffe Hall Hotel,” Priory-rd., F. J. 

clones 

Brighouse.—T.C. approved: E. Lapish, 11 houses, 
Green-lane, Hove 

Brighton.—On Whitehawk housing estate, T.C. 
to build 580 houses, at ew pg 


Brighton.— a 
rd. north side, Patcham, Fergu 
3 blocks of eight and 2 blocks 
Bevendean, Braybons, Lid. ; 
hotel, South ‘and Batt- rd. (corner of), 
Beard & Co. 
Chard.—R.D.C. receilved M.H. sanction to 18 


houses. 

Cheimsford.—T.C. to consider question of pro- 
viding additional houses and recommended Tewn 
Clerk, Engineer and Accountant, to submit a 
report as to cost of erecting houses, 20 to the 
acre, upon two fields adjoining Waterhonse-lane.— 
M.H. held inqui on application of Chelmsford 
Joint Sewerage Compuithes for sanction to borrow 
£40,600 for works of sewage disposal. 

Chester-le-Street.—Sanction to hutments 
and site at Birtley from Office of Works and to 
establish housing estate following the demolition 
of buildings been received by R.D.C. 

Chesterfield.—Building Committee of Miners’ Wel- 
fare Committee, Newbold, proposing alterations 
club premises. W. A. Derbyshire, architect, 5, 
Glumangate. Members of Horsley United 
Methodist ani propose new building. 


ed school chapel, Wood- 
side-ay, Eom Primitive. Methodist 


Charch; extension , hear Bourne-rd., 
General Blectric oo... swimming bath 
and dressing-room, aratory 


School, Kenilworth-rd. Rev. K. wallow ; 
3 houses Fir Tree-av., and 6 houses, Larch Tree- 
8. Sutton ; addition to showroom, hee nora 
Tuck & Blakemore, Lid.; 11 houses, Longfellow- 
rd., B. Carr; 8 houses, new road off Watery-lane. 
H. J. Dalton ; 12 houses, Longfellow-rd., E. Carr; 
. roused Wycliffe-rd., Wyken, H. R. Taylor & 
; 6 houses, Willenhall-lane, J. U. Jones, Ltd. 
Pinas approved by City Architect :-— 
\ussau-place, new premises, Mineral Water Dis- 
Lid.; David-rd. (om), 10 houses, Michae! 
Whelan; Morehampton rd., 8 houses, G. and T. 


Crampton, Lid, 
Ounfermline.— Plans at Dean of Guild 
atchbrae, in Townhill-rd., 


Court for conversion of 
into Carmelite convent. 

Ourham.—C.C ng plans in connection with 
school, for care of 4 
Jefective. Cost, 5,000, Application to be made 
‘eo MH. for to borrow £125.260. 
Ealing.—T.C. approved :—Ravenor Park-rd. (Nos. 
33-44 even), 4 honses, G. Sanders, architect, J. M. 
Wilson, St. Quivox, Pay Horsenden-lane, 20 
houses, R. Fielding & Son, Stanhope-rd., Black- 
pool ; Weatern-av. ne dditional lavatory accommoda- 
on for Hoover, Ltd., architect, Wallis, Gilbert & 
Partners, 29. Sonth Kensington, 
8.W.7; etati 


7) and 7% for 1. Deniston, architect, W. E. Hollins. 
Southa! 


South-rd., 
to be submitted to 
respecting the 20 on Churchfields 


rstate, where Ul D.C. propose > buildin 246 honses.— 
Libraries Committee recomme 
romerve, or acquire. sites for library purpores 
‘ollowing areas :-—Near Wer Hall, at mil 
Park, and in neighbourhood of the Houndsfield 


* See also List of Contracts, Competitions, ete. 


architect to Central Wail if 

Stanley-st., Westminster, 
.~Aerations and additions at Thornlie- 

bank-rd., for Trustees of Eastwood parish 

Scotland ; Clubhouse, 

Dencan Highlands, 


town, ag ee corporation offices and stores at 
Titwood-rd., Pollockshaws : T. Somers, Master of 
Works’ Office, Municipal-b -} reconstruction, etc., 
at Whitehall. -gdns,, nnistoun, Highbury Trust, 
Tid., architects, 33, Gordon-st., Glasgow; new lock- 
up garages at ‘Castlemilk-rd., ‘Catheart, "McTaggart 

Nickel, Lid., architects, 65, Bath-st., Glasgow ; 
and additions at police headquarters, 
London-rd., T. Gilmour, architect, Municipai- 

3 alterations and additions at hall, Titwood- 
rd., Pollockshaws, for A. Pickford, Picture house 
proprietor, H. Barnes, architect, Richard-st., 
Anderston Cross, Glasgow; sheaaleat manufactory 
and complete offices, etc., at Saracenst. and 
Killebarn-rd., Possilpark, for Askit Manufacturing 
Lid., 562, Keppochhill-rd., Balmore, 
n. 


home, Gloucestershire Royal oy 
of premises, 12, Northgate-st., Stead a 

Guildtord.—Housing Committee of T.C. con- 
sidering sites for farther housing scheme. 

Harpenden.—U.D.C. have withdrawn objection to 

new school. 

Hexham-on-Tyne.—Northumberland E.C. approved 
plans for remodelling girls’ and infants’ sau to 
accommodate 392 infant pupils. Cost £7,250. Ten- 
ders not been invited. Architect, W. W. 
17, Claremont-ter., Newcastle. 

Hull.Moor & Robsons, Ltd., brewers, propose 
to erect new hotel at junction of Pickering-rd. 
and Anlaby-rd.; also hotel at east of 
Hull Brewery Ltd., propose 

at Pndyke-lane and at main Hull-Cottingham a 
to be known as “The Good Fellowship.” 

ttkeston.—T.C. approved: new factory and con- 
veniences, Awsworth-rd., A. Booth & Sons; 


modern builder 
uses HENDERSON” 
Door Gear because~ 

it is easy to 


and erect. Can 
be seen at work 
in every town 
is Fully 

GUARANTEED. 
P.CHENDERSON 

NON CLOG” -ESSEX 
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rast Netting- 


arage. office and showroom, 
bengalows, 


m-rd. Thomas ; 


Kettering. approv ‘esers, Freeman, 
Hardy & Willis, Lia. alterations to shop, & 
High-st. ; Phillips & Blow, Lid, 4 houses, 
voir-rd.; Kettering Corset Manufacturing Society, 
additions to factory, Rutiand-st. and Lancaster- 

Ki Thames.--T.C. instructed B.S. to in- 
vite tenders for internal decorations to 43 bonuses 
in Douglas-rd.—Qwner of Surbiten Lodge, Surbiton 
Park-ter., notified T.C, of his proposa! to develop 

site.—-Plans passed: 45, High-st.. alterations and 
Carter & Young; County Hall grounie. 
Surrey Milner-rd., fomale conveniences, 
Finn; Sarbiion Hall estate, Surbiton-rd., 
lay-ont & Wood-st. ( tali‘s 
premises), rebuilding, etc. (Block B). Sir Astoa 
Webb & don. 

Lancaster.—Lancaster and District Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., proposing extensions to central pre- 
— in Church-st. 

eeds.—Elmete Hall estate likely to be Ceenieped 
an estate Corporation. F. C. 
architect, — for charch at 
thorpe-lane r Diecese Authorities, J. 
Lyons & Co. Ltd., to carry out extensions to 

* Briggate Café” towards Trinity-st. side. 
—~Thrift Stores, Lid., Corner House, 


branch in Old-lane 
rd. Piane y Kirk & Tomlinson, F. & L.R.1. B.A. 
architects, 63, Albion-st. 

Leyton.—_M.H. given ‘sanction to T.C. to erection 
of £110,000 bathe in vicinity of the Bakers Arms.-- 
Highwaye and Lighting mittee recommended 
application te M.H, for sanction to £21,815, esti- 
mated cost for reconstruction in various reads. 
Resolved that BLS. be instructed to prepare plane 
for erection of twestery flate of one, two and 
three bedrooms, at about £450 each. 

Leyton.-T.C. approved: A. Radcliffe, 
warages and w.c., Station-rd. ; H. & F. Worrow, 
first floor to existing building, Browning-rd, 

Liverpool.—T.C. received approval of te 
additional land situate east side of Wellesbourne- 

school site. Norris Green estate, for transfer 
to E.C.—M.H. given forma] sanction to borrowing 
of £17,942, for additional ex 
complete the construction of river wall and em- 
bankment, Otterspool.Subject to approval of 
M.H. land at rear of on — 
west, side of Mather-av 
transferred EC. »—L.C.C. 

London (Bermondsey).— sanction 
rowing .of £8240 BC. tor depet worke 
Neckinger dep6t.—B.C. recommend £19,650 for 10 
maisonettes and 24 flats, Croshy-row ares. ~B.C. 


structing the Gri 


-rd. convenience accepted .-~ 
cone paseed: R. Muir, architect, 1, Raymond- 
, Gray's Tan, for W. Dick & Coe.. 


lid., Lavender Wharf, Rotherhithe, garage, 
Lavender Wharf, Rotherhithe-t.; John Greenwood. 
Lid., Arthur-st., E.C.4, for Geo. . Whichelow, 
Ltd Tanner-st., 2-34, Tanner-st. ; 
R. & Co., mbers Wharves. 
Shad Thames, 8.8.1, for Channe}l-row. 

London (Deptford).—B.C. approved: Oulpin & 
Bowers, 3, Portsmouthet., Lincoin’s Inn, 
for lay-out of a dog-racing track, traini 
and paddock approached out 
side of Silw Rowell & Co, Lid., 14, 
Hawick-pl., building upon site of 
Edward-st.. of Grinting-pl, 

London (Hammersmith).—Pians passed -—Bursett 
& Epriie, ia, Poplar-grove, of premises ; 
L. C. Woodward, corner Montpelier-+d. 2 
Queen-st., of building. 

).—B.C, received M.H. sanction 
to Sreoulee 1,825 for acquisition of land m 
Twytord-street, for purposes of Caledonian-rd. bathe 
extension —Council recommend eupport te Stoke 
Newington B.C. in to L.C.C. for pro- 
posed storm water relief 


London LOC. = 
by B.C. of 24 for public hall adjoining 


pal offices. 
Lenden (Lambeth).-BC. recommend £345 for 
inting, 114 on Bloomfield es 


tion C. “Plans L. Campbell, 
sterey shop at rear of 199, Upper Reuslonten tune, 
Hickman (1928), Léd., alterations and additions at 
1826, Warham-st. ; k & Sutcliffe, alterations 


at la, Nursery-rd. 

London (Lewisham).—B.C. recommend estimate 
of £15 sugnes ested by B.S. for repairs at 4 & 47 
Catford-hill, and instructed plans to be prepar ad 
for permanent dispensary on Priory 
cite.—Pians 4. Scudamore, LAd., 8 shops, 
Baring-rd. ; 3 houses, Devonshire-rd.. 
and convert 2, Tyeon-rd., “into 4 flats and recon- 
struct drainage system; L. A. Culliford, 144 houses, 
Perry Hill estate, Catford; 8. G. Gee 
Clark, layout of houses in Sei- 


over, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, abutting pon 
Kingsand-rd.; 8. G. Gee, 6 houses, Panmure-rd.. 
Sydenham, Bog to Sydenham Hill-rd.: Holland & 
Hannen and Cubitie, Lid., addition to Forbanks 
sporte pavilion, Beckenham-hill. 
Lid, Derby-rd.. “Bast Ham, building. 24 

at. Moulton, 38. Bow-lane, be 

ing, J. 3. Prior’s Wharf, 
Building Works, Tid.. High-rd., 
di rf Managerst.. B14. 


Londen (Poplar) 
Gor submission to and LC GS. 
Northumberiand).—Burradon M 
clearance of some of slum property at Burradcs 


nditure required te - 
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and erection of houses.—-U.D.C. to 
Manchester.—J. Knight, F.R.LB.A., architect, 

Cross-st., Manchester, preparing plans for hotel 
restaurant, on corner of Oxford-st., for New Con- 
stitutional Restaurant Co—. Nove, Estate Office, 
1, Brazennose-st., proposing market i with front- 
ages to Ki ay and Burnage-lane, Burnage. 
architects, 16, Brazennose- 


Market Harborough—M.H. approved tender ac- 
cepted by U.D.C. for 60 non-pariour type houses on 
Welland Park-rd. 


_Middiesbrough.—E.C. purchase price of 
sites for two new sch of 
Whinney Banks estate for £4,000, and other of 8 
acres on Emerson estate for £1,982. 

Middieton.—Mr. J. Pollard, L.R.1.B.A.. Borough 
Architect, preparing plans for 60 houses at Jubilee- 
rd. and Boarshaw- ane, 


Mutferd and Lothingiand—R.D.C. approved 
invitation ef tenders for 4 cottages at Barnby and 
8 at Biundeston. 

Tyne.—-It has been decided to add 
another story at an additional cost of £7,800 to 
extensions Moot Hall buildings of Northumber- 
land C.C. H. Kelly, St. Mary’splace, Newcastle. 
contractors, and Cackeit, Burns, Dick & McKellar. 
Ellison-place, Newcastle, architects. : 

Newent.—R.D.C. received MH. permission to 26 


Ses. 

Norwich.—Unemployment Committee recommend 
children’s playground at Lakenham at £2,884, and 
scheme for levelling of site for children’s play- 
ground and allotments at Wolfe-rd. 

Nottingham.—Hetherington & Wilson, LL.R.1.B.A., 
52, Wesigate-rd., Newcastie-upon-Tyne, architects 
for factory, Station-yard, Daybrook, for T. Beli & 
Son, Lid,, Bath-lane, Newcastle-npon-Tyne. 

Notts.—B. of E. favourably considered expen- 
diture on dining-hall at Henry Mellish County 
Secondary School for ®, Buiwell, Plans to be 
forwarded to Board forthwith.—B. of E. reported 
to C.C, that they are prepared to consider pro- 
posals for following: provision of new schools at 
Arno Vale, Colwick Parkdale, Toton, and Sutton- 
in-Ashfield (Alfreton-rd.), sites provision 
of additional accommodation at existing schools 
at Harworth Bircotes, Kirkby-in-Ashfield (Vernon- 
rd.), Skegby (Healdswood), Sutton-in-Ashfield 
(Hillocke and Station-rd. Higher); purchase of 
sites and erection of new schools at Nuthall and 
Olierton (No, 2 district). 

Oxford.—The city is to have new modern garages 
They are being built for Morris Garages, Ltd. 

Preston.—T.C. approved: C. W. Highfield, Wil- 
son’s Brewery. Ltd. and 


alterations Fox 


Howarth, H 
4. H. Coo G. Joy, 14 houses, Oxheys-st. 
Purfleet.—Thames Board Mills, Lid., paper board 


Randolph Colliery.—Colliery Welfare Association 
ee combined football and cricket pavilion. 
. 0. Newton, secretary of association. 
Rawtenstall.—T.C. 
at Bank-st. for Electricity Departmen’. 
Reading. 


of sc 
known as Courtenay Lodge, Courtenay, 
Retherham.—R.D.C. to build 7 small non- 
parlour t houses and 74 cotiages for aged 
persons. Plans submitied by E 


E.C. obtained site on Northstead 

estate for ntary school, H. W. Smith, B.E. 
Design by City Architect for main 
one gates to Concord been approved by 


k 
<., and authority given for work to be carried 


out at 3 

Shefield—Board of Management of Sheffield 
Roya! Hospital, West-<t., to remodel X-ray 
department. extend ophthalmic department and 
erect a children’s ward.—Board of the Royal 
Infirmary, Infirmary-td., propose structural] altera- 
tions to outpatients’ at £4,000.—Parks 
Commitiee propose pavilion in Chapeltown-pk. 

Sideup.—Sideup U.D.C. approved: New 
Homesteads. Lid.. 64 houses fronting Hurst-rd., 
Park estate, bebween Haurst-rd. and rail- 
way line. 


—Rev. F. Leteux notified West Ridi 

CL. of his intention te erect elementary (R.C. 
scheel housing estate at Cupset. Accommoda- 

Seuthampten.—C.B. approved : houses, am- 
herlain-rd.. 8. G. Kimber: 6 houses, M ale-rd.. 
R. G. Underwood 
en's 
Club; 5 houses, Winchester+rd.. C. H. King: 
honses, Bitterne-way. T. W. Foot; additions, 
premieres. Ma k, 


of, St. Mary-st., Midland Bank, Ltd. 


td., Newsey. 
‘L.B..B.A., architects, Winmarleigh-st. 
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Southend-on-Sea—T.C. approved:—il garages, 
Rectory-grove, A. A. Robinson; hall and cla 
rooms, St. Edith’s School, Hiliside-crescent, St. 
Edith’s (R.C.) School, Sister Gabriel, rior ; 
6 houses, Baris Hallav., G. F. Cattell; 5 houses, 


houses and 7 Wood 
with orby Bros. 
Southgate —U.DC. approved: H. E. cy, 6 
houses and-garages, 76-88, Hoodcote-gardens, N.21 ; 
F. F. Tomlin, 10 houses and garagee, Arnos-grove, 
J. R. Scarborough, 4 flats and 3 
Fairway, junction of Reservoir-rd., N.14; G. W. 8. 
Ingram, 3 houses and garages, 25-29, Brackendale, 


Seuth Mimms.—R.D.C. ved 24 bungalows in 
pairs. The Drive, Worboys & Sons. 

Southport.Corporation deciried te purchase land 
at Ainsdale from Weld Binndell Estates for £16,500, 
ami propose to apply to M.H. for consent to borrow 
money. 


Stafferd.—English Electric Co., Ltd., proposing 
block of eg Plans by North, Robin & Wilsdon, 
Townsend House, Greycoat-place, Lon- 


‘Tees.—T.C. to proceed with sewerage | 


Stockton-on- 
scheme, which will include about four miles of 
sewer pipe made of concrete and bitumen-lined 
— —_ Tenders being sought. J. P. Wake- 


Trent.—T.C. approved: J. H. Summer- 
field, Summerville-rd.. Trent Vale, 16 houses; Ho!- 
loway & Co., Belgrave rd., Longton, 10 houses ; 
8. L. Hallatt, Keele-st., Tunstall, alterations and 
additions to abattoir; J. H. Broadhurst. & Son. 
High-lane, Bursiem, 4 houses and 4 gee: Hol- 
loway & Ce.. Ridgway-rd., 8 houses; M. R. Hughes, 
Brocksford-st., Fenton. 6 houses; Harper & Ashton. 


cinema, Manorst., Fenton, altera . ©. Bunt- 
ing. Lid., “ Vulean Arms,” Market-st., Fenton, addi- 
tions. 

Torrington.—T.C. and R:D.C. approved scheme 
counting £1,650 for rebuilding boundary bridge at 


opes. 
Tonbridge —U.D.C. made application to M.H. for 
ral approval of scheme for 26 houses at 


rhill-rd. 

Tottenham.—Alierations to be carried out to 
“Ferry Boat” Inn for Trust Houses, Lid. 

T .—Detailed lay-out plans for firet por- 
tion of T.C.’s scheme for rehousing of persons to 
be displaced_under slum-clearance scheme been 
approved by Housing Committee. Scheme provides 
for 301 families and site has been secured to north 
of Howdon-rd., North Shields. 

Uxbridge.—Definite steps been taken by U.D.C. 
towards clearance of slum area around Occupation- 
rd.—S. reported that conference had been arranged 
between himself and county surveyors of Bucks 
and Middiesex to consider plans prepared for 
reconstraction of Green Bridge, Harefield—Letter 
read from C.C, stating that they were proposing 
to purchase a piece land adjoining illingdon 
County Hospital for extending building. 

Wallsend-on-Tyne.—T.C. to build 220 houses in 
Howdon-lane. B.S. : 

Waisall.—_Frank Myatt, Ltd,, Holt-st.. Birming- 
ham, propose licensed premises at junction of 
Bentley-lane. P.A.C. propose extensions at Manor 


Hospital. 
—Greenall Whitley & Co. Lid. 


Warrington. 
Wilderspool Brewery propose public-house on 


pro- 
posed new street off Manchester-rd. to Kuntsford- | 


Plans by Wright & Hamlyn. 
Welwyn Garden City.—U.D.C. approved amended 
lay-out plans for housing scheme No. 7 and plans 
of houses and flats for aged persons. District 
Valuer to be asked to value land in Ludwick-way 
and Holwell-rd., and Knella-rd., in connection wi 
scheme. District Valuer also to be asked to value 
land between the rear of site of housing scheme 
and Hertford branch line. 

West Ham—C.B. have under consideration fol- 
lowing items of expenditure not included in rate 
estimates: (a) Mental hospital extension—estimate 


ESTIMATING ON RICHT LINES 


Everyone whose business it is to quote for 

work should master the principles upon which 
estimating is based. These principles are clearly 
explained and iliustrated in 


“HOW TO ESTIMATE’ -wo 


not excelled In thoroughness or In 
scope by any other book on the subject. 


8. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Publishers, 15 North Audiey Street, W.1. 
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of complete scheme, including furniture 
gineering, elc., services, £70,532. (b) 
two additional cooting towers, £7,298 ; foundations 
and steelwork, £1,150; piping, valves, and inn 
dentals, £2,210; £10,658. (¢) Blectricity—purchase 
of subetation sites in the Canning fore area 
£1,500. Public Assistance—Centra! Home. 
extension of main kitchen, etc., £6,594. 
Weymouth.—Pians been submitted to TO. for 
Jayout of 67 houses on Faircrics cetate 
rom Smith & Lander.—Plans passed: A. Batzer 
for Marks & incer, Lid., store at 7 & 8 § 
Mary-st., and 1 & 2, Chesterfield-p! psa 
pose hotel fronting main 8-Ponte'r 
Hington Quay.—An ‘ort is bei 
find suitable site for new Presbyterian ys og 
C. approved: 8 honses, Hi 
estate, off Highficld-rd, J. E. 12 
Tennyson-rd., G. A. Weate. 


Woking.—U.D.C, i h 
Surrey CC. will sell site of Infants’ 


School, Hor. 
Garden 


_ proj for open-air bathing pool, 
covered-in swimming bath and slipper baths. an 
a m yacht pond, provision of et 

widening of 


and genera! treatme 
of grounds. * 


Birkenhead.—Damage estimated to reach between 
£40,000 and £60,000 was caused by fire at Birken. 
head Dock. Two huge warehonses belonging to 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, situated at 
Bast Float, and occupied by Alfred Holi & Co., were 
involved. 


The New Shoe Factory, Tilbury. 


The Bata Shoe Company, of Sentinel House, 
Southampton-row, W.C., inform us that plans 
for the establishment of a new shoe factory 
on land at Tilbury are going ahead, under the 
sole control of W. Walis, their Czecho-Slova- 
kian architect. At present two steel build- 
ings and one concrete building are proposed. 
The former will be erected by Messrs. Dor- 
man, Long and Co., Ltd., and the latter by 
the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 22, Cranley- 
gardens, 8.W.7. 

Spon’s Builders’ Price Book. 

Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket 
Price Book for 1932, now issued, contains the 
interesting information that present-day costs, 
as compared with the pre-War standard, 
shows an average increase of 84 per cent. 
Prices,” it is stated, “‘ now appear to have 
stabilised ...and to bring the present 
edition into accord with the post-War 
standard rates . . . it has been necessary to 
revise the whole of the prices, both measured 
and day works throughout, and this has been 
done in agreement with prices and rates of 
wages ruling.’ This appears to have been 
done very well, and the pocket book should 
be, as in the past, a most useful aid to the 
estimator and builder. Of particular value 
in close estimating are the. constants of 
labour. ‘This edition, the 59th, is published 
at 5s. by E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd., 57, Hay- 
market, 8.W.1. 

Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book. 

The ge * 1932 edition of Laxton’s and 
Lockwood's Builders’ Price Book has just 
been published, is rice 
7s. 6d. nett, ree, from the publishers, 
Kelly’s Ltd., 186, Strand, W.C.2 
The features of this book are too well known 
to need special mention, but it is worth em- 
phasising the fact that all the information 
contained in this edition has been subjected 
to the most thorough revision and correction. 
Laxton’s has for long enough been a standard 
price reference book, and its is now 
rates of w and new ings whic 
into force ‘om Babeuaey? 1. These enable the 
approximate cost of building work in any 
part of the country to be estimated propor- 
tionately to the prices given in the book, 
which are based on London wages: and for 
this purpose analyses of the most important 
items are given, e.g., concretor, basic prices 
for brickwork, etc. The 
specialities and provrietary articies 
brands (some 10,000 in all) has — 
extended. It is printed on blue paper 
gives the name and address (and in ™ 
cases the telegraphic address and telephone 
aumber) of the manufacturer of each article. 


St.—H. A. Yearsicy, L.R1I.B.A.. Imperial-buildings, 
ee Onxtord-rd., preparing for church on Old-lanc, 
he Fi Hollinwood, for Rev. W. B. Guinan, P.P., Corpus 

* 

of Remembrance, St. John’s Crematorium 
fa, Worthing.—Total cost for new scheme by TC 

| 4 
| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
Grapes Hotei,” Ribbieton-lane ; M. Brown & Co., 
Lid., alterations, “ Charnock Hotel,” St. Anne’s-st. ; 
H. Heaton & Son, Preston Greyhound Association, 
a 3 totalisator, Acregate-lane; H. Heaton & Son, J. 
Pomfret, 30 houses. Ord-rd. and Lytham.rd_- 
| ‘ manufacturers, announce that contracts have been 
placed for additions to their plant and premises 
involving approximately £500,000. New machine- 
| Bee Sa, house is being erected and part of existing factory 

_ 
pee + ading, to become school. It has been bought, 
ng - gee together with 125 acres of surrounding land, by 

‘A 

eae by J. T. REA, 

an unique and invaluabie work which 

Pa Ey ‘ Fourth edition (now ready), 540 pages with 400 

Silk iflustrations. Price 15s. net (by post x ) Con- 

| ioe. & Joicey Collieries, Lid. granted permission to | ‘ining (Rounds of prices and hundreds of examples 

Bat ae Miners’ Welfare Committes to erect pithead baths | fo,'himseit’ In view of the difficulty of fixing standard 
ig at Colliery. Plans by J. H. Forrhaw. prices under present conditions author has in- 

Bit | to Committee, Dean Stanley-st., London, cluded a series of Adaptation Tables and 

= Percentages {Revised to February, 1930) which show 
houses R.D.C. received M.H. permission to how rates may be adjusted to meet variations at any time. 
| eat ¥ 3 Before purchasing any other book on this vitally 
j > ets important subject, you are invited to inspect this— 

the standard work in use by over 30,000 builders. 

wt, Pei i A will be sent by return, and your 

mot satisfy your requirements : : 
é 
te 

4 tot & 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


Owing to the exceptional cireamstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 
[PRINCIPAL CHANGES OF THE WEEK.—Lead, Sheet and Pipe, drops by £1 per ton, as does Ground White Lead. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Ri 
Map to Landon Be ver Thames 


fert Stocks 
Hard Stocks 


Best Fire Brick :— 
Best White D’ble Str’'tch’rs 29 10 0 
lvory and D’ble Headers... 
Strete! wo E 80 
Headers ...... 2010 ©] Two Sides and yest 


8 
lats 27 10 Squiats 
Second Quality, £1 per Ni ,000 jess than best. 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours Hard 
Giaze £5 10s. extra over white. 
BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS. 
Delivered London. 


per yd. super 3 in. 9 
2 6 
a, d, 
Thames Ballast ... per yd 


3 
Thames Sand ie 


Best Washed Sand ........... 11 6. 2 
1 in. Shingle for Ferro- 
Broken Brick ........... 10 6" 
Per ton delivered im London area’jo ful! van loads. 


extra on 0 
Lightning Brand Alumi 
Cement in Jute Sacks (20 to ton) 5 2 Oto5 
Norg.—Jute Sacks are charged is, 6d. each and cred 
1s. cach nett If returned in good condition 
Su Canes ( Waterproof) Paper Bags free 
per Cement 
Ciment Fondu (F O.K. Works) ..........-.. 
Keene's Cement, W 


n Pink 
White 


or 


months carr. 
£tourbridge Fireciay ins’cks 378. Od. per ton at riy. dp, 
STONE. 


Bata STone.—Delivered in ad 
Westbourne Paddington, 


South Lambeth, G.W B.., per ft. ro 210 


Eger BLoce— 
Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 2 3 


Elms, 
Delivered free on rail Nine 


selected a imate size one way, 1a. per 
eubie extra; selected approximately 
three sizes or for special per 
cubic foot extra. 
PoRTLAND STONE— 
Ww , in random blocks of 20 ft. 


Paddington, W.R., per ft. cube 4 
ft. cube .......-.--- one 4 5} 


Nors.—id. per ft. extra every ‘ook over 
20 ft. average, and 34. be 
CHILMARK—RanDom — 
At Nine Elms, per {t. cube..........-.--..- 311 
Hoptox-Woop SToxE— 


F.0.R, Quarries, 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P. ft. 


Sawn two sides 
Sawn three or four 

Delivered at Goods Station, 
6 in. sawn two od landings to sizes (under 


ft. au 4 

6 ia. rubbed two aides 
3 to.sawn two sides slabs ( randomsizes 
2 in. to 2} in. suwn one side slabs 


(random sizes) 
atin. to 2 in, ditto, ditto 


Turpentine advances by 4d. per gallon.) 


Harp Your— 


Delivered at any Goods Station, Londoa, stock Brame 
Scappled random blocks .........Per it. cube 6 angies, stock 
in sawn sides hating to (under 1 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ..... 6 1 és 18 26 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes: st 3/- 4/4 
3 in, ditto ditto 28 af 5/3 
2 in, sell-iaceg random flays.........Fer ya.gaper Connections—50 per cent. off prices. ; 
Tonnage allowance—4 ton lots, 5 per cent. 
CAST STONE 2 ton lots, 2g per cent. 


Delivered in London area in full van ioads, per 
cube: Plain, 8. 6d.; Moulded, 9s. 6d. ; 


plain rit 10) 
LDING DEA inG fta, 
4 x 6 2 4 ii 2 
4 xii 3% 
L.C.0, Coatep Prices ex Works 
x 
Inches, per 8q. Taches. F 63 
1 25 1 2260 9° 
20/- 27,6 Gaskin tor jointing 41/- per owt. 
TONGUVED AND MATCHING (BESD. 
GROOVED FLOORING 30100 t 0 6 
pete? Staffordshire Crown Bars 
x2......per 100ft. 2 0 | Per bundle ....... 2 3 Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
verage pr basis price .......+. 
American and jor Boft Stee! Sheets, Biack— 
and jor Ja 
sq. edged Honduras Mahogany, per ft Sheets Flat Best Soft C.8. and C.A. quality— 
ses con eee 0 14 Q Ordinary sizes, 6 tt 
0 to ft. 1020 Bm... wwe. MY 
0 Ordinary sizes, 6 hb by 
2 to ft. to 22 
Lignld Glue, per cwt. ........ 4 7 0 S10 0 
SLATES Fiet end Galv Sheets — 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. w 
First quality slates from ot Portmadoc 
in full truck to London Rate Ordinary sizes 6 ft. 
Sta 1,000 actual. 9 ft. to 22 g and 24%. 14200 0 ... 110 @ 
£ s. 4 Ordinary sires, 6 
24by12...... 38 0 18 by 10 ...... 610 0 @ ft. to 264. . 160 Bes 
22by1Z...... 2610 .... 1412 6 Sheets Galvanised 
22 by 2410 0 9 4 6 0 Best 
20 by 240 0 6 00 
20 20 2 6 
Per 1. 
£4 0 
5 3 6 
Hip and valley tiles Hand- ls. to ls. 7d. per toot Super. 
dozen Mac ov 0 
COPPER. 
Seamless Copper tubes (basis) .................. ib. @ 
Joists, GIRDERS, TO LONDON StaTion, PER TON— Strong sheet... O10" 
B.S. Jolsta, out and fitted .......... £11 0 0 Thin... 
Works 18 0 0 PLUMBERS BRASS WORK. 
MILD SEBEL KOUNDS.—To London Station, por tow 
meter. meter 
in. to pin, 1015 Parreas Dows Bis Cocks roe 
j- 153/- 246]- 510;- per don 
Discount off List for lot of not jess than £7 net value > Oe 
tocks.) 6 ~ 688 j~ per 
Genuine Riven’ Parrues Down Mas 
Standard Wrot. in. 1 in. 
Wrot, (Puddied) 6 116/¢ per dos. 
Mild Steel _ Iron Cabs Screws. 
Tubesand Tubesand Standard Standard 34s. Zin. in, Shin. 4 in. 
LER 
dn. to Gin. jin. to in. jin jis in 
- - €8j-peri 
Water 61 48 52 65 Sin. Shin. 4 in. 
Steam 57 45 47 12j- 
Galv. gas 40 47 60 CROYDON Valves. 4.9. 
Galv. water 47 35 55 1 in. 
Galv. steam 30 37 56j-_ 98 j= per doz, 
C.L. Ha.y-Rouxp Gurruns—London Prices ex Works. ws P. & 
3 11d. 1 6d. the, P. traps ... i- 56 101 j- per dos. 
17 5d. & Ibs. 8. traps ... 85/- 126)- 
ingots, 1/7 pat per Ib. Son 
iat 2/- 6d. Tinmen’s Blowpipe 11d. per ib. 
2/2 8d. information gives on this bas bess 
0.G. GuTTers, for ta 
Hs average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
w should 
12/8 bd. Tho make use of this indormation. 


5 


4 
932 
ine}. ; 
iTchase ! 
| area, 4 
estate 
Batzer, 
ct ad Per 1,000. Delivered st London Goods Stations, 
Fiettons, at £ a. 4, 4 
ide to King’s Cross 211 Best Due 
hurch Do., grooved for Pressed Staffs 56 
Plastet: 2 $i Bo. Bultnose 915 ¥ 4 
: 
a f 
1S, ont 
4 
tment = 
tween 
irken- 
ng to 
at 4 
, WeTe 3 
delivered 
plans § 
ctory 4 a 
r the i 
lova- 
vaild- 
osed. Best Portland Cement. British 
Dor- Standard Specification, Test =. 
by In Jute Sacks (11 to ton) £2 4 £2 
nley In Free Paget (20.toton)...2 6 Oto 2 4 ; 
Alongside Vai in 80 Ton Lots 
Jute Sacks (11 to tom) i 
Free Paper (20 toton) ... 1 
Ferroerete r ton extra on 
ocket 
s the hy is 
dard, 
have 
asent ; 
War 2 +; 
y 
s of 
been 
ould ; 
the i 
ralue Best Ground Blue Lias Line 
shed Norse are charged 1s, 0d. each and credited 
Hay- ls 64. if returned in good condition within three 
C2. 
own 
tion « 
cted 
jon. 
lard 
now ivere | 
new Nine & Rily., South Lambeth 
the 
any 
por- 
0k, 
for 
fant 
ot 
M4 0 4 
and 6 4 
een 
and 
vost 
one 
cle. 


% 


we 


(Delivered in oe 
Leap—Shbeet, English, 4 Ib. and up .......... ~ 23 0 
2400 
Compo 10 
BOs. ton extra; lots 
under 6 cwt., ls. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes 
lead, ex London area, 
Mills per ton} #1310 0 
PAINTS, &c. 
d. 
Raw Linseed Of, in POY Galion ... 111 
in drums ... nie 
Bollea in barrels... 92 
Genuine Ground White Lead, perton 47 10 0 
Gotten tan Sewt 
-cwt. kegs 


i Rolied plate 
Bough rolled 
Rough rolled 5. 
and small and large Fiemish White 
, tinted 
Rolled Sheet 
White Rolled Cathedral 
Cast gists is same price as rough rolled, 
Per foot. 
“Vea” 
Do. 
19 
1 6 
3 0 
1 0 
1 6 
3/16 in. Wired Georgian Design. Sizes up to a 
VARNISHES, &. fallen. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Aberdeen —Hovuses.—The Housi Com- 
mittee of the T.C. have recommen the 
acce of tenders for 258 new houses at 
Torry at £85,869. 

Bo’ness.—Hovsrs.—The T.C. has instructed 
Mr. Matt Steele, architect, to prepare 
for the building of 16 houses at the Harbour- 
road side, Bridgeness. 

Dalkeith.—Hovsire.—The Town Council 
have made an offer to the Buccleuch Estates, 
Ltd., for about four acres of land, being part 
of Gibraltar Gardens, which ground adjoins 
the nt ing schemes. In the event 
of this ground being also obtained it will 
permit of the erection of 136 houses. 

T.C. have ap- 
proved 536 houses in new Dundee slum-clear- 
ance housing schemes. 

Edinburgh.—Appitions.—-To the new 
s Stables-road, for the T.C. 


at Ki 
J..MacRae, A.R.LB.A., City Archi- 
tect, has the 


Glasgow.—Hovsgs.— T.C. are inviting 


tenders for the erection of 1,054 houses at 
East Keppoch 
w.—Hovsses.—The of Guild 


head, and Green-street, Calton. The former 
scheme will comprise 12 -two-apartment, 54 
three- apartment, and 6 four - apartment 
houses. At Calton there will be erected 18 
two-apartment and 42 three - apartment 
houses. 

extensive re- 
construction scheme at Lewis’s Royal Poly- 
technic, Argyle-street, was announced at the 
annual meeting of the company. Mr. F. J. 
Marquis is the managing director of the 
company. 

kintilloch.—Exrension.—The 
tive enlargement of Waverley Park Certified 
Institution, Kirkintilloch, so. that it may be 
able to house 120 girls, is being proposed by 
the G Association for the Care of De- 
fective and Feeble-minded Children. 

Markinch.—Hovses.—The T.C. are inviting 
tenders for 24 houses. The architect is Mr. 
A. D. Haxton, Commercial-road, Leven. 

-—Brivce.—A new bridge is to be 
erected over the River Cart in Paisley at 
Abbey-street in connection with an important 
road-improvement scheme in that part of the 
town. e contractors are Messrs. Pirie and 
Co., Edinburgh. 

Troon.—AppiT10ns.—Pro; have been 
approved for alterations and additions to 
Troon Town Council’s swimming pool at a 
total cost of £2,062. 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND* 


are grade 


rrr 


<, The information given in this table is copyright. The tates of wages in various towns in England and 


Wales are giver or page 


B 
1/ 16 1/3 
Inverness Peterhead...............A2 
Kilmarnock ........... Renfrewshire ......... 
Wincardineshire ...... Aa Rothesay 
Kinrose-shire ......... Roxburghshire........ 
A St. Andrews ...... 
Lanarkshire ........ | Selkirkshire ............ AS 
Midlothian ............ A Stirlingshire, West ...A2 
Motherwell ............ A West Lothian ........ A 
Peeblesshire .........A2 
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TRADE NEWs 
Old-established Builders. 


We are asked to state that the old-estah. 
lished firm of Messrs. Walter Lilly and Ce 
who have traded as builders, decorsiors ang 
for West minster 

ave only one Ww 4 
Ann’s-street, 8.W.1. 


Fibrous Plaster in the Cinema, 


In connection with the illustrations of the 
“‘Gaumont Palace,” Peckham, given in ony 
last issue, both the fibrous plasterwork and 
the decorative painting were carried out by - 
Messrs. Samuel Wright & Co., Ltd., Crown 
Works, André-street, Hackney Downs, E.8, 


“Facts Cards for Architects. 


St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co., Ltd., of 
Slough, send us specimens of cards they have 
produced for architects’ information, contain. 
ing essential facts relating to the specification 
of rubber floors. These cards are a handy 
size for filing and punched for hanging if 
desired, so that the information is always 
easily available when required. The company 
will be glad to send a copy or copies to 
architect or builder who would be interes: 
Certain facts regarding the correct. method of 
laying and the preparation of floors should 
be of considerable value. 


Registered Telegraphic Addresses. 
The of  Sell’s 
ry giste: Tel 
Addresses has just made its ei 
Within the covers there is to be found a 
mass of useful information, and several pages 
are effective in design and colouring. Manv- 
facturers and merchants, through the help of 
this medium, will find fresh channels to 
explore for the purpose of trade expansion, 
and in this the excellent arrangement and classi- 
fication system should be of considerable use. 
The official lists containing 100,000 names are 
ge to the publishers by authority of 
H.M. Postmaster-General, and it therefore 
stands to reason that such a collection of names, 
addresses and details concerning responsible 
business houses must be of inestimable value 
to those who know best how to use it. Price 
45s., the Directory is obtainable from Busi- 
ness Dictionaries, Lid., 8 and 9, Johnson’s- 

court, E.C.4, 


A St. Albans Building Firm. 

We have pleasure in giving some brief de- 
tails of the old-established St. Albans firm of 
Messrs. C, Miskin and Sons, Ltd. The firm 
was founded in the year 1790, and in those 


days, when | was difficult: compared 


to the t day, the old books of the firm 
show the activities were confined to within 
an area of about 15 to 20 miles radius of St. 
Albans. The books show, however, that with 
the coming of railways, the area in which work 
was undertaken increased a _— deal, and 
it dates from then that the commenced 
building o i in London. From those 
early days, of course, the extent of business 
carried out has considerably increased, so that 
now and for many years past, work has beea 
carried out in all parts of the country. The 
rincipal works in hand at the present time 
or public authorities are :—Leavesden Mental 
Hospital amounting to £180,000; flats on the 
Clapham Park estate to the value of £210,000 
for the L.C.C.; schools for the M.C.C. and 
municipal authorities in Middlesex —— 
to £80,000; public baths for the Wandswor 
Borough Council, the contract price for 
is £64,000. 

It is in ing to note that.one of the 
first film studios to be built in England = 


erected the firm at Elstree in 1909, 
these are in use, and am = 


private jobs in hand was .the : 
Studios at Ealing, illustrated in-our last 1ssué, 
which experts have said are the most eee 
date in Europe. The firm make the whole 
the joi in their own extensive mills 


joiners’ shops, and hold a large stock 
kinds of wood. 


hard and soft . 


_ 


1 
T 


as : 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(cont.)  NOLISH ROLLED plate in CRATES OF STOCK 
) SIZES. Per ft. 
; LEAD, &c. 
= 
33 
: 
x 
ENUINE BITE LEAD Part. j 
“Father Thames.” Nine Elms,” 
not less than Sewt.lote = 8 Gitto 
per ton delivered ... 6410 © Varnish Inside 
Best Linseed Putty ............... perewt. 913 6 Pine Copal Cabinet .................. ditto 
= a ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK Pale Siaslodcnbbinehortibubeesnsnsnnes "GUD 
Per ft. Per it. Best Japan Gold 
15 oz. fourths ... $2 os. fourths 7 
15 ,, thirds Oak and Mahogany Stain (water).................. 
| 21 ,, fourths ... Obscured Sheet, 1502. ... 
, fourths ... FPiated, OZ. O£.... potting 
26 thirds ... 7 15 oz. 21 on. French sot Brut 
ay 
; 
me Se, Court have passed for the T.C. plans for two 
new housing schemes at Garngadhill, Town- 
. f Following EEE rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. for Building Industry. The bricklayers 
Pi i i in the Glasgow district have la ppebecrs It should be noted that plasterers and painters who 
ee : are not parties to the Scottish N.J.C. pay higher wages of 1d. and $d. per hour extra respectively. 
a . et Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
| Grade Classifications ... A At 
‘ 4 Bo'ness Fortarebi 
— Damifries ............ | Greenock 
Es Dumfriesshire ... Hamilton ..............A 
mie 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON* ag: 
EXCAVATOR. OINER—continued. 
ing and throwing o. wheeling and filling carta, a. d, 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated per foot cube 
and Add for every additional depth of 6ft. Plain deal jamb linings framed ft. 
ster, Planking and strutting to trenches per foot super © 4 | Deal shelves and 
Bt. Do. tosides of excavation,including shoring . 1 Add if cross-tongued 2d. | 2d. | 2d, : 
CONCRETOR. bi STAIRCASES. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to6 .... per yard cube 27 © | Deal treads and risers in and including} 1° 
Add if in underpinning in short 6 0 rough brackets 2f| — 
| the Add if in floors 6 in. thi pas ve 2 6 strings wrot on both sides and =o a 
Add if in beams 3 0 framed in| 2-| 22] 2a} — 
and Add if aggregate 1:2: 4 0 4. 
t by - Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the Hi for steps and risers each on sie = 
we first 10 ft, 2 © | Deal balusters, in. X Up im. pet ft. ran 
ry BRICKLAYER. Mahogany handrail average, 3 in. x 3 in. ee 6 0 aa 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fietton £ s. d, | Add if ramped 
bricks per rod 30 0 | Add if wreathed 0 
Add if in stocks = 710 0 : FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 4 % 
wild Add if in Staffordshire blues 22 0 | Sin. barrel bolts 84d. Rim locks 2} Fi 
have Add if in Portland cement and sana... 1 6 | Sash fasteners Mortice locks. 4/8 
tain- FACINGS. Casement fasteners ............ 1 Patent spring hinges and aa 
ation Casement stays 1/2 letting into floor and 
andy Extra for facing in or Flemish bond for 1s 
10s. 1 the price of the P 1 making 
ug if every per 1,000 over price AND 
pany POINTING. Plain compound girders 
an Neat flat struck or weathered joint ... Do. stanchions 2 9 
ARCHES. In # 2% 6 
Extra only to the of ordinary brickwork :— RAIN-WATER GOODS. a * 
hould Fair external in half brick rings. 
Axed in stocks © 1 9 | Half-round pisin rebated joints ....... | 14 | 1/7 | | 2/- 
Rabbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or Ogee Do. Do. 1f |18 | 28 
segmental © 6 © | Rain-water pipes with cars 16 | 244 ~ 
UND Extra for shoes and bends oaoh 34 — | — 
rance. joint and bedded in Portland cement.... ie Do. for imlets 272 | | 
nd a Setting ordinary register grates and stoves.......... cach 1 0 0 PLUMBER. s. d. wef 
pages Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters... perows. 40 0 ar 
Manu- with all necessary fire bricks Do. Do, in flats 0 
elp of ASPHALTER. 8. d. Extra labour and solder in coated cesspoois each 6 9 
Half-inch horizontal damp COUFBC per yardsuper 4 6 | Welt joint per ft.ran 
Three-quarte -inch vertical damp course................ 9 6 | Soldered seam 
classi- Three-quarter-inch on flate in two thicknesses .. ., =» 6 0 | Copper nailing 
Skirting wn waste run / é 
nsible ne si Boldered stop ends _,, 14] — 
value Bath stone and all labour fixed 10 6 | Red lead joints ... lid. | 1/| 24 | 
Price Beer stone and all labour fixed » | Wiped soldered jointe 2/6 3/- | 44 |7A 
Busi- Portland stone fixed ” 17 6 | Lead traps and 
1son’s- Chilmark stone fixed com plete ” i cleaning screws - — 12/1 | 174 
SLATER. Bib cocks and joints 6/4 O77) — 
Welsh 16 in. 8 in. 3 in, lap, including nails .. per 9q 72, 9 | Stop cocks and joints ,, 116A) 172) 3A) | — 
Do. 20in. x 10in, Do, DO, PL 7 
el de. Render, float and set in lime and hair per yardeup. 2 3 
irm of CARPENTER AND JOINER. Sirapite 2 6 
in plates. > Do. Do. Keen’s 3 6 
those Do. joista 3 | Add saw lathing ” i 7 
upared Do. roofs, floors and partitions... » 7 9 | Add metal lathing 26 
Do. trusses Wy (Not inclading hangers or runners, etc. ‘or sus- 
t with Flat centering for concrete floor, in- Do. plain face 33 
work cluding strate or hangers Mouldings in plaster perigirth 
1, and Do. to per ft. sup............ One-and-a-half granolithic pavi yardsap. 
Gutter boards and bearers og, shoot plain perfootsup. 0 
nsiness FLOORING. iy’ | 26-02. Do. 0 10 
50 that Deal shot per — | 42/6 | 50/- | 57/6 | Obsoured sheet 
s beea Do. tongued and grooved yp — | 47/-| 56/-| | 4 in, rolled plate 09 
The -in, rough rolled or cast plate 010 
time Moulded skirting, including backings plete 1 3 
Mental por ft. oup.| 19) 2h P 
on the SASHES AND FRAMES. s. d. | Preparing and distempering, 2 por yard sup. 0 9 
-a-half moulded sashes or casements........ pet foot super 110 | Knotting and priming O07 
C. @ Two Do. Do. 2 1 | Plain painting, cost it 
Add for fitting and fixing Do. 13 
swor Deal-cased frames with lin. inner and outer Be. ‘ete 
which inings, 1} im. pulley stiles tongued to linings, coats 
bard wood sills with 2in. moulded sashes in Graining ....... 
squares, double hung, double hang with pul | twice i} 
9, ys, weigh average ” Flatting 67 
06 
i 2 are } 
7 


iis and “These apply to new buildings only, They cover superintenaence by foreman and carry & progt of 10% om the prime cost winow 
and from is. 6d, per £100 tor Fire insurance. The whole the information given on this oage is copyright. - Be 
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TENDERS 


Commonications for insertion under this headi 
should be addressed to “ The Editor.” aod must 
reach him not later than Tuesday evening. 


THE BUILDER. 


’ for Messrs. Sykes & Co. 


Buiiders—*Epbraim Balmforth & Sons. 
Plasterer—*A. ©. Marsden. 


March 4, 1992 


*Cow: 
wyieson, Ltd., Charles-street, St. Roilox, 


Denotes accept —Three bh Glasgow. 
4a, x-street, lowing works :— accept tenders tor the top 
Denotes recommended for ny, & Works Constrec- various siles—painter 


Denotes accepted subject modifications. 
Denotes accepled by tl. Office of Works ond 
H.M. War Office. 


—Reinforced concrete bridge leadi to 
bank and other works, near Bristol Stetion, 


“Thomas. Hastie & Sons, Lid., 
Tallis-street, Bridgeton, Glasgow 5 2 
es— 


loading bank a railings and gat 
Engineer, Paddington Station :-— ames Robertson & Son (Glas. 
—New Electric Theatre other ; 
elfices at Union-street. Mesers. reball, Hayes & Sons, St. Thomas-street, Works, 
ts street -— Cambridge.—12 houses on Coldham’s-lane (No. 2 Glass Houghton.—12 houses at the south side 
brick and mason—*S. B. Russell, housing site, for the T.C.:— road :— o 
10, Affleck-street *W. J. Staines, Lid., Cambridge ......... £4,572 E. Armitage 


Birmni New book hall, for the proprietors 
of the Birmingham Library. Messrs. F. D. 
Andrews & Son, architects :— 

/*William Sapcote & Sons £1,360 

Birmingham.—Junior and infants’ school for 
= children at Hobmoor-road, Yandies" for the 


Epsom.—Further 28 flais in Hook-road and on 
the Horton housing estate, for the U.D.C. :— 
*Folghom £8,987 4 


vesham.—80 non-pa houses 
dal housing estate, for the T.C. 
Rydal Borough Surveyor — 


*A. Groves, Milton-under-Wych- 


riour 


” Goidthorpe.—Licensed i at 
Inn, “New Whitungion, for pining, Sun” and Old-rosd, Conanby, for Mr. Groves 
*J. n), Grays.—S 
Union-street. *W. Marriott, Chesterfield. that 
adi Plumber—*A. B. Robertson & Son, Lid.. 260, Dewsbury.—Pithead baths at Shawcross Colliery, tA. D. Jack Sons 
ia Union-street. for the Central Miners’ Welfare Fund Committee. — » Southend ...... £2,471 
‘ist Steel structural—*George Bissit & Sons, Sugar- Mr. J. H. Forshaw, A.R.LB.A., architect, Mines Grays.—12 small houses on Grays Hall estate, fer 
iy house-lane. Section, Dean Stanley-street, Westminster, 8.W.1:— ‘he U.D.C. Mr. H. 8. Goodall, engineer and gar. 
1 (All of Aberdeen.) "T. Jenkinson & Sons (Doncaster), Ltd., veyor, 57, High-street :— 
is Aberiour.—New nage. Mr. Allister Ross, Bentle -road, Doncaster. Buckley, Sons & Wyld, 
architect, Nessdale, Inverness :— for the rkshire C.C 
Becavation, brick and mason—*J. Campbell Mr. Peter aichitect, Clydesdale-strect, 2,640 
4 & Son, py Hamilton r ‘and Surveyor, Grays ... 2,651 17 6 
oinery, carpen a ironmong *Ha mi 2,600 
Mid-Stocket-road, ‘Aberdeen. "Andrew Wright & Sons, Roseland-avenue, Brown Bros. (Grays), Ltd., Grays 2,520 @ H 
Plaster—*J. Brodie & Sons, Hall-place, Elgin. Wheley & Goodyer, Grays ......... 2,500 4 
4 Plumber—*B. Allan, Aberlour. “W. E. Walsham, Lid., Grays ... 2,244 0 0 
: Slating—*A. Sterling, Roughcaster, Aberlour. City Architect _ Quantities <Brtensions to the brewery premises, te 
| R.D.C. Mr. Stephen Maylan, engineer and sur- Maso Smith, arebatects, County 
veyor. Quantities by the éngineer :— Wm. 1 & Sons, 150, Dundee- street, Manchester :-— 
Boot, Beeson 8 Steel— *Fowden, Motiram & Smith, Hyde. 
a R. J. Jewell & Son, Ltd., *Fleming Bros., 65, Bath-street, Keighley. —Extensians to the garage and 
4 7:3 Glasgow ... 458 310 at Surenes-road, for the West Yorkshire Mood Ca 
| Co., Ltd., Myrtleroad, Harrogate. Mr. A. 
*P. Kelly & Sons, 128, Mont- Harrison, architect, High Close, Highfield-iane:— 
road, Nottingham 2 710 0 *Brown & Son, Crosa Flatts, Keighley. 
Bexhili.—House at Hazards Green, for the T.C. :-— Kingsten-on-Thames.—Internal painting at the 
Aode Gay & Willcox, Orpington ............ 2812 16 4 “Steel & Wilson, 281, Easter-road 470 0 baths, for the T.C.:— 
Building Works, Rinzmer 67013 9 x Kingston-on-Thames.—Certain foundation work 
God & Sons, Bexhill ...... 6220 ine, and new dwelling house a’ inton-road, 
v iams, Lancaster and District Joint Hospital 
& Draper, Bexhill °C, McKendrick, 2, Charlotte-square, Edin- Frederick Hill, Borough Surveyor and Architect:— 
Fae hi 585 0 0 —. tT. G. Latham, Lancaster ............... 26,2 


Leeds.—For (a) alterations to Council school at 
East Moor, (b) new floor to swimming baths at 
Cookridge-street, eight cottage on the 
York-road estate, for the T.C. Mr. J. B. Acfield, 
City Architect :— 

(a) *J. Booth & Sons, Leeds ...............--- £986 

(b) *A. Andrews & Son, Leeds ............... 4% 

(c) *Dave Rhodes, Ltd. ‘ 


baston, irming Leeds. rsion of Shafton House 
ae se H. Parson £2170 Bristol. Wm. Nicholson & Sons (Leeds), Lid. 
oe Birmingham.—Conversion of the old epileptic block Exeter.—Construction, completion and mainten- id lectricity offices, for 
pier in connection with the modernisation and recon- ance of the sewage disposal works, for the T.C.:— ihe T.C. Mr. won > oo CE. 
Ee ae struction of Western House Institution, for the *H. Arnold & Sons, Ltd., Leede......... £76,2% Engineer and Surveyor. Quantities by the 
For roads and paths, etc., at the 24,94 13 
a Aldred, Parnham ............ 889 2 0 & Sens 
and Engin- Morrison Ronde), Uid., Woking 4466 11 1 21066 8 
ie; j 4,125 13 6 A. T. Rowley 2,088 
eee OES G. W. Oliver & Sone, Basingstoke 4.024 0 0 Thomas Cole (Barnsbury), Lid 1,980 0 
Blectrical services— Mills & Sons, Farnham ............ 3,862 0 0 1,9% 1 
*W. L. Horrobin, Birmingham .. 612 6 0 BR. O “Garrard, Byfleet 3.268 0 0 Leslie & Co.. 
strest, Manchester W. B. Edwards, architect, 84, Church-street:— 187 0 
& Sons, Lid., Swinton, Man- +T. Roberts, Flint, North Wales. J. Stewart & Sons (Tottenham), 
bi Folkestone.—Sho teriors cold L. & W. Whitehead, Lid. ........ wove 1,856 0 
Chests 5, vais J. T. Luton & Son, Ltd. ........ 0, 
Lid., brewers. Mr. T. E. architect, & Poettengell, 111/115, Hardres-street, 1857 27 
chambers Ramsgate. Kind & Co. 0 
*George & Beddows, Vallets-lane, Bolton. Giffmeck.—Seven shops and storage accom . &R. Reoff, 
1sll 
Srampton.—Alterations to premises, for the Car- {ion at Kilmarnock-road. Mr. John ‘Taylor, archi. 
lisle Seuth End i Ltd., Botcher- wood-avenue, Glasgow :— J. B Billings Co., Lid 
gate, Carlisle. . W. B. Jack, architect, John Taylor, Lid., Giffnock. 
Licyd’s Bank-chambers -— Ashford Builders Co., Lid. : 
Builder, plasterer, steelwork—*Henry Heward, Charch he house, for the Church R. Mansell 171 
nd joiner— wson a jon Co., 
Son, Bramp- -—Reconstruction and extension of Hammond & Miles, Ltd. 1,79 
Thistle-street garage :— 4. Hallet. 1, Oxfortroad, New 


*Cowieson, Ltd., Charles-street, St. 
Glasgow. St. Roller, 


4 
2 
aS 
2 
: 
wis 
(Remainder of Carlisle.) (Remainder of London.) 


side of 


= 
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Mareh 4, 1932 
Liverpeol.—Two pairs of <detac 


jeur 

rrish of Laanwadyn, Mont. for the Wate 
Hngineer :— 

“J. H. Grindall, Minsterley, Salop ... £1,512 

Liverpool.—Improvemente at Alder Hey Hospital, 


for the 
Conversion of Massage and Artifici “ 
light Department into 


modation for nurses— 


“Robert Myers, Lid., Liverpool ........ £633 
Extensions to staff dini room— 
“Rimmer Bros, Liverpool £856 
Liverpool.—Alterations, at 

Hospital, for the 7.0. 
*J. Duthie & Son, Liverpool ......... £2,665 


Liverpool.—Alterations at the Walton i 
for the formation of a new operating pong 
sterilising room, massage and X-ray departments 
for the T.C.:— 

“Duthie & fon, Liverpool .................. £2,081 


{London.—The following works contracts h 


Ballykinlar—alterations te huts—H. verty 

(Beltast, Lid... Belfast. 

t—erection ining-room cookhouse— 
Hatton & Son, Colchester. ane 


§London.—Tenders accepted H.M. Air Minist 
Heating instoliations (Biggin Hil)—*Bright- 
side Foundry & Engineering Co., Lid i, 
Summer-row, Birmingham. 


Reconditionin. work (Hendon) — *Ashford 
. Ltd., 3, Bloomsbury-place, 


W.C.1. 

Sewage disposal and ejector plant (Abing- 
don)—*Tuke & Bell, 1, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, W.C.2. 


London.—Additions, alterations and reconsruction 
gt - the pumping station at Honor Oak, for the 


Chessell & £2,432 0 0 
Wm. Press & Gon 1849 0 0 
W. J. Dixon & Sone .................. 1,737 0 0 
Callow & Wright, Lid. ......0.:. 1,73 3 7 
T. Ratler 1,632 0 0 
Rogers & Rogers ................04. 1617 0 0 
W. T. Champion @ Son ............ 159% 0 0 
Grace & Marsh, Ltd. ............... 1,590 6 0 
“George Parker & Sons, Lid. ... 1,545 0 0 


London.—Supply of a quantity of steel pipes and 
specials required for the laying and diversion of 
mains between the eastern bank of the River Lee 
and a in the at Woodstock- 

nni M.W.B. :— 


street, ng Town, for 
John Spencer, Ltd. £1,950 0 0 
The British Mannesmann Tube 
Cochra 1859 7 6 
Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd. ......... 1,892 17 6 
Clayton, Son & Co., 1,83 19 6 
omas Piggott & Co., Lid. ... 1,73 0 0 


London.—Redecoration work at the Lambeth 
Geuncil Maternity Home, for the Lambeth B.C. :— 
London.—Cleaning down apd painting the metal 

0 
#rove ark housing estate, for 


B.C. 

Burke, Colling & Co. 113 

“Cole, Loas 981 12 


London.—Conversion into a dwelli house, 15, 
Lowndes-mews, 8.W.1, for Mr. A. V. irkham 
“W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 19, High-street, 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


New 
bank 


THE BUILDER. 


Manchester.—F. ng i 
New Moston Junior 4 
street cookery and centre, and (b) Alice 


Briggs Home ;— 

(a) *Jobn Turton & Sons. 
(b) *Emmett & 
(Both of Manchester.) 

Manchester.—For (a) footballers’ i 
Greenbank Fields and Ladybarn tks 
Builders—*Normanton’ 
Carpenter—*T. Taylor.” 
Slater—*W. kadcliffe & Sons. 
Plumber, glazier, gasfitter—*John Turton & 


Painter—*J. Ferguson & Co. 
(All of Manchester.) 


Manchester.—Cantee Barton 
for the T.C. Mr. Hemre’ 


powe 
Architect :—~ Henry Price, A.R.LBA, City 


Builders—"G. & J. Seddon, Little Hulton. 
Aspalter—*R. H. Lord & Son, Pendleton. 
Carpenter and joiner—*Stanley Porter, Bolton. 
Slater—*Exors. of Joseph Toft, Patricroft. 
Plumber and glazier—H. Pennington, Patri- 


croft. 
Plasterer and painter ~ *A, Broomhead, 


Smith end BE. Norrs & 
on, 


Co., Lid., Bo 
Manchester.—Roots at new Islington baths, for 
oe TC, Mr. Henry Price, A.R.LB.A., City Archi- 


Builders—*hichardson (Builders, Gorton), Ltd. 

Excavator, drainer, brieklayer, concretor and 
mason—*J. A. Godfrey & Co. 

Slater—*Huntingdons, Ltd. 

Plumber, glazier—*A. Longworth & Sons, Ltd. 

and ironjounder—*Robinson & Kershaw, 


(All of Manchester.) 


Manchester.—Bow! house at Didsbury Recreation 
Ground, for the T.C. :— 
Builder—*A. Fenton. 
Mason—*W. Radcliffe & Sons, Lid. 
Slater—*Beaumonts (Manchester), Lid. 
Plumber, glazier and gasfitter—*W. A. Ash- 
croft & Sons. 
Plasterer—*A. & 8. Wallace, Ltd. 
Painter—*A. E. Knowles. 
(All of Manchester.) 


Manchester.—Additions to boiler house at factory 
in Ramsgate-street, Cheetham, and erection of 
warehouse and offices in Potato Wharf-road, off 
Kim-street, for the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.. Balloon-street :— 

*Building Department, Vere-street, Salford. 


Manchester——For (2) brickwork, (6) erection of 
chimney in connection with refuse separating plant 
building, (¢) erection of new lavatories, et¢., at 
Russell-road cleaning depot, Blackley, for the T.C 
Mr. J. B. L. Meek, City Engineer :— 

(a) A. Hodkinson, Ltd., Manchester. 

(0) Bowden-Jacksons (Constructions), 


Leeds. 
(c) F. Goodyear & Sons, Manchester. 
Middlestown.—Plumbing work in connection with 
the erection of 12 houses, for the R.D.C. :— 
“T. W. Clarke 
(In lieu of tender withdrawn.) 


Motherwell.—88 houses at Ladywell housing site, 
for the T.C. Mr. Victor Wileon, architect, 39, 
Merry-street :— 


*Willlam Chalmers & Sons, Saw Mills, 
Knowetop, Motherwell. 

Mullion (Cornwall).—Women’e institute hall :-— 

*R. Casiey & Sons. 

New Mills (Derbys).—Branch at Church-road, for 

Mills ate Society, Ltd., Spring- 


*J. W. Swindells, Lid., New Mills. 
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for the Sayville 
Property Co., Newcastle. Messrs. Riddle & Baxter 
architects, Eidon-square 

*S. F. Davidson, 16, Ridley Villas, New- 


Newecastie-on-Tyne.—Premises in Northumberland- 
road 


“Stanley Miller, Ltd., 17, North-eteest. 
shopfront at 1725, Commercial- 
*A. Edmonds & Co., Lid., Constitution-bill, 


Birmingham. 
Newport (Mon.).—Lock-up shops and offices at 
Cambrian-road, for the G.W.R. Divisionai 
ngineer, Ne Mr. 8&8. §. Culverhouse, 


wport. 
P.R.LB.A., architect to G.W.R. Co. — 
*E. J. Jordan & Son, Harrow-road, New- 


port (Mon.). 
Nottingham.—1,000 lin. yds. of wrought-iros 
fencing and en gates around Colwick-hill 


trance 
school site, for the T.C. Mr. T. Wallis Gordon, 
City Engineer :-— 
*W. Gratrix & Sons, Walken, Maa- 
Nuveaton.—170 houses on the Hill Top housing 
estate, for the T.C, 
*Johnson & Newton,  Earlsdon, 
Ceventry 
Otley.—Parish hall, for the Parochial Council of 
Bramhope Parish Church. Viear the Rey. R. M. 
Moore. Mr. J. C. Procter, architect, 4, Clarendos- 
road, Leeds :— 


*W. Garnett & Co., Idle, Bradford. 


Paisley.—Twenty-cight houses at Gallowhill-road. 
Robertson, architect, Gallowhill-road, 
aisey 
Excavation, brick and mason—*D. 8. Lang, 
Oinery, carpentry ironmongery— 
Young & Co., Neilson-road, Paisley. 
Slater—*Keenan & Kelso, Station Bridge, 
Paisley. 
Plumber—*G. Martin, 7, Gauze-street, Paisley. 
Plaster and lath—*J. Lang, New Snedden- 
street, Paisley. 
Electrical—*J. R. Brodie, 50, Underwood- 
road, Paisley. 
Boundary fences, ete.—*Cassels & Co., Old 
Sneddon, Paisley. 
Preston._Supply and delivery of steel pipes fer 
the New Aqueduct works, for the T.C. :—- 
*Stewarts & Licyds, Lid., Gias- 


Pudsey.—Public shelter, for Councillor J. B. Ward. 
Mr. Basil H. Noble, Borough Sarveyor, Town Hall, 
Podsey. Quantities by the Borough Sarveyor — 


Bricklayer, etc. 


*A. Gibbs & Son, Podsey ...........229 6 6 
Thompson & Sons, Stanningley 4310 0 


architect, ‘Patten-chambers,  Winmarieigh-street 


*F. Berry, Warri 
cost 25,000.) 
Rushden (Northants).—Additions to factory in 
for Messrs. B. Denton & Bon 
Sanders & Sons, Ltd., Roshden. 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS & CONTRACTORS 


—= Walter G. Lilly—— 


——ONLYi ADDRESS———_ 
ORCHARD WORKS, ST. ANN’S STREET, VWVESTMINSTER 


TELEPHONE "VIC {4738 
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Stoke-on-Trent.—Alterations and additions to 
works. Tunstall. for Exors of E. H. Bard- 

architects, Town Tun- 


Trent. 


60 YEARS ‘REPUTATION 


FOR RELIABLE 
WORKMANSHIP. 
COMPETITIVE PRICES—HIGHEST QUALITY 
—EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
ow Bookia™ B** 
urpin’s Parquet Flooring 


Co., 25, Notting Hill Gate, 
: Park 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 
S PATENT WARM AIR 

NTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT (LONDON 
MEWMAN SY 


WORMS - ava 


WORLD 
RODUCES: 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, LTD. 


CARPENTERS ROAD, 


STRATFORD, LONDON, 
Telephone : ‘Telegrams: 
(10 London. 


(Surveyor’s estimate, £10,120.) 


station building, for the T 


"Sambrook Bros., Lid. £90 
Tamworth.—Reconstructing and 2B & 
29, Market-street into er oon for the TC. Mr. 
A. 0. Marshall, Borough Surveyor :-— 

*T. Watton & Sons . 214% 

Taunton.—For (a) on playing 


field, Bridgwater-road; (6) sports cavtiien on play- 

field, Gaimington, for the T.C. Messrs. Samson 

& Colthurst, ae and sprveyors, 1, Hammet- 
street. Quanti ties by the architects :— 


Bridgwater. 
road 


Sons, Bristol 0 ... 0 
Stansell & Son, Taunton 5 3 
T. H. Moggridge & Son, 

800... 75 00 
Maddock, Son & Sharpe, 

Ne 815 12 10 827 11 10 
Spiller & Browne, Taunton 981012 6 767 14 6 
F. W. Bond, Taunton "800 0 0 72 0 0 


G. Fouracre, Taunton ... o at *714 12 10 


Teddington.—A iterations and decorations to “ 
Ronans,” for Mr. G. Gerdan Stanham :— = 


*W. H. Gaze & Sons, — 19, High-street, 


Kingston-on-Thames 
Twickenham.—Two temporary huts in the play- 
ground of the bo: departme 
Council school, for tne EC 


Boulton & Paul, Ltd. 
Tai 


Vivians 
Harbrow (1928), L 
*G. E. Snell 


SLATING AND TILING 
SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS 
Inspections and Reports made’ on 
OLD orn FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone ; Bishopsgate 1944/5 or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 


March 4, 1032 
Wetherby.—16 houses at Collingham Roster 
Spa. Callers and 4 at Thorner, RDL. 
charie architect, 2, Victoria. 
avenue, Harrogate 
12 houses, Boston Spa— 
“Carr and Kettlewell, Tadcaster ......... 23,768 


12 houses at Wetherby, 16 houses 
elliagham, 4 houses at T ” 
"Webster & Wetherby 
12 houses at ey 
*Waddington & Burns, Boston Spa .. 


—Alterations to 


& A.R.LB.A., architects, Malvern. 
Library-street :— 


*J. Walkden & Sons, Lid., Wigan. 


BUY BRITISH 


FLOORING 


SOLID T&G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 


FITZPATRICK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 
PAVING WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Largest stock of Second-Hand and Redressed 

Granite Setts 


to © Setts in London, at 


Rectangular and York Paving 
Tarmacadam 
Spur Stones to order. 
Quadrant Blocks in stock. 


454 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 


*Prone—EAST 6336 7/8 


Telegrams : “‘ Frolic, Liverpool.” Phone 228 Bank 


E. B. BURCESS & CO. 


6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


AND PARQUETRY. 


AN 


74 VICTORIA ST. $.W.1 


DEMOLITION & CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD., 
VICTORIA 1031 


WeM NEGUS 


BUIL DING COW TRACT. ORS 


water eewers in Chase-road from the northern main 
mci sewer and Hounsden Gutter to East Barnet-road, 
for the U.DL:— 
Pie a Reads and Public Works, Lid ......... 210,926 
John Mowlem & C6. 10,179 
O..B. Patterson, 9,568 
Organ & Co.,Ltd. 9,485 
Sir Wm. Prescott & Sons ................. 9,391 10,048 
D. W. Mitchell & Co. 9,140 
Durford Construction Co. ............... 8,98 
General Engineering Co. ................... 8,79 
Bie Wimpey & Co., Lid. ........... 8354 
poe NG | 
HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 
3- 


